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PREFACE 


In the preparation of this study I have been aided 
by many people without whose help this project might 
never have been brought to completion. At Venice I 
owe a debt of gratitude to Soprintendente alle Gallerie 
dott. Francesco Valcanover; Soprintendente ai Monu- 
menti arch. Renato Padoan; former director of the 
Museo Civico Correr prof. Terisio Pignatti; director 
of the Palazzo Ducale arch. Umberto Franzoi; and 
former director of the Centro tedesco di studi veneziani 
Dr. Wolfgang Wolters; at Ancona to Soprintendente 
ai Monumenti arch. Angelo Calvani and arch. Maria 
Luisa Polichetti ; at Zagreb to Mr. Igor Fisković of the 
Institut za povijest umjetnosti ; at London to Sir John 
Pope-Hennessy former director of the British Museum 
and to Mr. Charles Avery and Mr. Anthony Radcliffe 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. My translators, 


Mr. Pierre Djokić, Mr. Igor Silić, and Miss Liana 
Zupevé gave more generously of their time and energy 
that I had any reason to expect. Profs. Julius Kirsch- 
ner, Peter Meller, Robert Munman, Debra Pincus 
and George Stricevic kindly provided me with criti- 
cism, photographs and translations. This work has 
received the financial support of the Howard Founda- 
tion (1972-73) and the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, 
the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
American Philosophical Society (1974—75) for which 
I am very grateful. 

A shorter version of this paper was read on January 
24, 1974 at the annual meeting of the College Art 
Association of America held at Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE SCULPTURE OF GIOVANNI AND BARTOLOMEO BON 
AND THEIR WORKSHOP* 
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In the architrave above the opening of the Porta 
della Carta at the main entrance to the Venetian Ducal 
Palace (fig. 1), there are incised the words “*OP** 
BARTOLOMETI:," “almost as though in those times 
there existed no other Bartolomeo," as the author of a 
sixteenth-century guidebook marveled. If nothing 
else were known of this Bartolomeo we could at least 
assume that in 1438, when the prestigious commission 
for the portal was awarded by the Signoria, he was 
considered Venice’s leading architect and sculptor. In 
spite of the availability of documents concerning 
Bartolomeo’s life and works, we know very little more 
than that today. Our imperfect knowledge of Bartolo- 
meo Bon is explained by the fact that the sculptures 
associated with him through documents or early sec- 
ondary sources display an astonishing variety of qual- 
ity and styles. Moreover, Bartolomeo is known to have 
worked in concert with other reputable stonecarvers— 
his father, Giovanni? and Pantaleone di Paolo,’ the 


* Left and right are reckoned from the vantage point of the 
spectator except in analyses of individual statues where left 
and right refer to a particular part or member of the figures. 

1 [Francesco Sansovino], Delle cose notabili che sono in 
Venetia, Venice 1570, n.p. [p. 39]: “Forestiere. Et voi forse 
non sapete chi sia lo scultore (of the Porta della Carta)./ 
Venetiano. Il nome è noto, ma la Patria e incognita, per- 
cioche sopra alla porta son queste parole. Opus Bartolomei, 
quasi che non vi fosse in quei tempi altro Bartolomeo che lui. / 
Forestiere. Costui doveva esser il primo allora, & per il suo 
semplice nome venia conosciuto, come anco hoggi è conosciuto 
quest'altro Michelagnolo." 

2 See the documents of January 18, 1422, 1425 and 
1426 for the Ca’ d'Oro. (Paoletti, 1893: 1: pp. 20 ff). In 
the document of April 9, 1427, concerning the wellhead of the 
Ca’ d'Oro, Bartolomeo indicated that he was in partnership 
with his father. (Fogolari, L’arte, 1932: p. 43, doc. i). The 
Porta della Carta was commissioned on November 10, 1438, 
jointly from father and son. (Lorenzi, 1868: pp. 68 f, doc. 
159). 

3 Bartolomeo's name is linked with that of Pantaleone in 
the document of September 6, 1463 concerning unspecified work 
for the Ducal Palace. (Ibid., p. 83, doc. 185). On other 
occasions they appear at work on the same project, some- 
times at the same time: see the documents concerning 
Pantaleone's work at the Ca’ d'Oro (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 24; 
idem, “La Ca’ d'Oro," in Venice, Museo Civico Correr. 
V enezia, studi di arte e storia 1 (1920) : p. 106), the almshouses 
of S. Marcilian, (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 39, n. 2), the church 
of S. Maria della Carità (Fogolari, Arch. ven., 1924: pp. 93, 
103 f). Pantaleone and Bartolomeo were both chosen arbiters 
by Donatello in the dispute concerning payment for his 
equestrian monument of the Gattamelata. (Carlo Milanesi, 
"Della statua equestre di Erasmo da Narni detto il Gatta- 
fe Archivio storico italiano, ser. 2, 2, pt. 1 (1855): pp. 

ff). 
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Fic. 1. Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon and assistants, Porta 
della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Böhm). 
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boundaries of whose artistic personalities are as poorly 
charted as those of Bartolomeo himself. Therefore 
Bartolomeo is regularly credited with works of ex- 
ceptional diversity—a diversity not only of style but 
also of quality and date.* Recent accretions to 
Bartolomeo's @uvre, for instance, include Nanni di 
Bartolo's Judgment of Solomon at the northwest 
corner of the Ducal Palace and the statues of the 
Madonna and St. Francis on the main portal of 5. 
Maria dei Frari 5 whose author must surely be a Lom- 
bard sculptor in the circle of Filippo Solari and 
Andrea da Carona, the masters of the Tomb of Gio- 
vanni Borromeo at Isola Bella. Concomitantly, Barto- 
lomeo's own works are regularly attributed to a host 
of other sculptors—generally Florentine—and as dif- 
ferent in character as Agostino di Duccio and Pietro 
di Niccoló Lamberti. As a consequence, Bartolomeo 
is consistently underrated; his place in the develop- 
ment of Venetian sculpture is generally misappre- 
hended when not entirely disregarded. So much the 
more 1s this true of his father, Giovanni, whose activity 
as a sculptor is rarely admitted in spite of the fact 
that throughout the fifteenth century the profession 
of Venetian stonecarver consisted equally in the 
execution of architectural detailing and figurative 
sculpture. A reexamination of the premises on which 
a definition of the Bons' artistic personalities is based 
—the documents regarding Bartolomeo and his father 
and the works attributable to both—is, therefore, im- 
perative. In this study I shall attempt to establish 
auvres for father and son, to characterize their styles 
and developments, and to distinguish their autograph 
works from those of their assistants. Because of the 
numerous lacunae in documentation, particularly for 
Giovanni, and the subjective nature of stylistic evi- 
dence, it will not be possible to arrive at conclusions 
admitting of no doubt. But a high degree of prob- 
ability, I hope, may attend conclusions drawn from 
an interpretation of the abundant documentary, stylis- 
. tic, and circumstantial data. 

The birth date of Giovanni Bon is usually set at 
ca. 1360 on the basis of a document of June 20, 1382, 
in which a testament was witnessed by a certain 


* Such works attributed to Bartolomeo include: (1) Altar- 
piece of the Mascoli Chapel, S. Marco. (2) Antependium of 
the altar of the Mascoli Chapel. (3) Arms of Marco Dandolo, 
Museo Civico, Udine. (4) Lunette with the Madonna and 
Child Enthroned between SS. John the Baptist and Mark at 
the entrance to Campo S. Zaccaria. (5) Madonna and 
Child from the portal of S. Maria delle Vergini now affixed 
to an external wall of the Arsenal. (6) Madonna della 
Misericordia above the entrance to the Corte Nuova, Scuola 
della Misericordia. (7) Lunette with Madonna and Child 
Enthroned between Angels, exterior of the Cappella Cornaro, 
S. Maria dei Frari. The Trecento Drunkenness of Noah at 
the southeast corner of the Ducal Palace has been attributed 
to Giovanni Bon. 


5 Wolters, 1976; 1. pp. 118 ff, 284 f cat. 241, 287 f cat. 245. 
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"Ioannis bom lapicide."9? Between February 16, 
1385, and April 10, 1388, a Giovanni Bon supplied 
his partner, Azo, with Istrian stone.” On March 23, 
1411, a Giovanni Bon paid Andrea, stonemason of 
S. Benedetto, the 12 ducats which he owed him.? It 
is probable, but not certain, that these documents refer 
to the father of Bartolomeo Bon. Giovanni Bon was 
an exceedingly common name in Venice—indeed, on 
July 20, 1429, a Zuane Bom of the parish of S. Maria 
del Giglio was paid for stone destined for our Master 
Giovanni Bon. No patronymics are given in these 
documents and the parish named is not that of S. 
Marcilian where documents agree in locating the 


dwelling and shop of Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon 


from 1430 on. On the other hand, this Giovanni Bon 
is invariably called "lapicida" and the schools—the 
Scuola di S. Cristoforo and the Scuola Grande della 
Misericordia—among whose members he is recorded, 
are those which Bartolomeo later joined. 

The question of the birth date of Bartolomeo Bon 
has given rise to much confusion. Indeed, the errone- 
ous belief that Bartolomeo was already active in 
1392 and therefore born at least fifteen years before 
is still widespread.'^ The dating of Bartolomeo’s 
earliest activity to 1392 derives from  Paoletti's 
Thieme-Becker articles on Giovanni and Bartolomeo 
Bon: there the author states that a few years after 
the death of Giovanni de' Sanctis (1392) Giovanni 
Bon, working on the facade of the Madonna dell'Orto, 
was assisted by his young son, Bartolomeo. Although 
the lack of qualification with which this is asserted 
suggests a documented source, the facade of the Ma- 
donna dell'Orto is not documented.?? In its archi- 
tectural detailing 1t 1s not possible to distinguish the 
work of different hands and the statuary of its frontis- 
piece, which cannot date before the 1420's in any case, 
1s not by either Bon. 

A contrary opinion was put forward by Fogolari 
who stated over forty years ago that Bartolomeo could 
not have been born much earlier than 1405.? For a 


$ Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 39, n. 2. Wolters, 1976: 1: p. 279 
deduces from this document that Giovanni must have been 
born before 1357. But, in fact, Giovanni could have been born 
as late as 1370 since boys reached legal age in Venice at 
twelve years old. (The legal age was raised to sixteen for 
men and fourteen for women only in 1586: Connell, 1976: 
p. 38). 

7 Connell, 1976: pp. 8 f. 

8 Ibid., p. 9. 

? Paoletti, 1893; 1: pp. 23 f. 

10 Planiscig, VJ, 1930: p. 90; Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Goth. 
Sc., 11955: pp. 60, 223; idem, V & A Cat., 1964: 1: p. 342; 
Seymour, Sculpt., 1966 : p. 103. 

11 “Bono,” T-B 4 (1910) : pp. 315, 317. 

12 Paoletti, 1893: 1: pp. 54 f. While Paoletti was sceptical 
of the attribution of the statues to Giovanni, and even more so, 
to Bartolomeo, he did consider it probable that Giovanni Bon 
had taken part as mason in the construction of the facade. 

13 L’arte, 1930: p. 457 followed by Arslan, Ven. got., 1970: 
p. 243. Douglas Lewis, ^Un disegno autografo del Sanmicheli 
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long time it seemed possible to justify that birthdate 
on the basis of documents which record Bartolomeo's 
employment at the Ca' d'Oro in the 1420's. In the 
earliest document of January 18, 1422, as well as those 
of 1425 and July 7, 1426, Bartolomeo is called, simply, 
Giovanni's son in contradistinction to his father, called 
“Maistro Zane Bon taiapiera." !* Bartolomeo is not 
called “Master” until June 7, 1427, when he was at 
work on his first known independent commission, the 
wellhead of the palace’s cortile. One could, therefore, 
conclude that between 1426 and 1427 Bartolomeo 
finished his apprenticeship and became a master and, 
thus, was born sometime between 1405 and 1410.5 

In her recent dissertation, however, Susan Connell 
demonstrates conclusively that the subordinate position 
of a son within his father's workshop does not neces- 
sarily betoken a condition of apprenticeship.*® In fact, 
in Giovanni Bon's initial contract with Marino Con- 
tarini for the construction of the Ca’ d'Oro, Bartolo- 
meo was explicitly distinguished from Giovanni's ap- 
prentices. Indeed, Bartolomeo, as well as Giovanni, 
had given his assent to the contractual agreement: 
"... maistro Zane Bon taiapiera se a acordado lui e so 
fio cum 2 so garzoni che sta al prexente cum esso." !* 
Therefore, it 1s far more likely, writes Connell, that 
Bartolomeo was not emancipated from his father than 
that he was still apprenticed. In Venetian law, as 
codified in 1242, an unemancipated son of any age was 
legally subject to his father until his father died or 
emancipated him. An unemancipated son's right to 
the ownership of property was strictly limited: gifts 
of movable property became his father's; gifts of im- 
movable property were the son's to bequeath but his 
father's to enjoy. In Venice, a filiusfamilias could not 
make a contract independently : he could dispense with 
his father's power of attorney in the making of a con- 
tract only if the instrument were signed and approved 
by two magistrates of the Curia del Esaminador. 
Contracts made by fathers necessari bound all 
unemancipated sons (although an unemancipated son 
was not obligated to repay the debts of a deceased 
father beyond the value of his inheritance). Emanci- 
pation of a son was at the pleasure of his father, pro- 


e la notizia del committente del Sansovino per S. Francesco 
della Vigna," Bollettino dei Musei Civici veneziani 17, 3-4 
(1972) : p. 10 independently arrived at a birth-date of ca. 
1400-1405, while Mariacher, Diz. bio. 12 (1970): p. 275 
postulated a birth date for Bartolomeo at the end of the 
fourteenth century. Wolters, 1976: 1: p. 279 thought it likely 
that Bartolomeo was born in the first decade of the 
Quattrocento. 

14 Paoletti, 1893: 1: pp. 20 ff. 

15 Anne Markham Schulz, "In Pursuit of the Real Barto- 
lomeo Bon," paper read on January 24, 1974, at the annual 
meeting of the College Art Association of America, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

16 Connell, 1976: pp. 36 ff. 

17 Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 20. 
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vided the son had reached the legal age of twelve. 
For these reasons, an unemancipated son clearly could 
not establish an independent business. On the other 
hand, if a son did not mean to found an independent 
workshop there was no particular advantage to emanci- 
pation and most masons who remained in partnership 
with their fathers were not emancipated. The fact that 
in the contract of November 10, 1438, for the Porta 
della Carta +° Bartolomeo was referred to in exactly 
the same terms—“Pacto de maistro Zuane Bon taia- 
piera e Bortolamio suo fio” —as he was referred to 
in the contract for the Ca’ d'Oro of 1422 indicates 
that even at the height of his career Bartolomeo re- 
mained legally subject to his father with whom he is 
known to have maintained a partnership until Gio- 
vanni’s death.? The documents of the Ca’ d'Oro, 
therefore, tell us only that Bartolomeo had finished 
his apprenticeship by January of 1422. 

For the sons of master stonemasons, the period of 
apprenticeship lasted five years, at the end of which 
they were obligated to matriculate in the guild.?? 
There was no minimum age limit for admission to 
apprenticeship. Nor is archival evidence in Venice 
sufficient to establish general rules for the ages of 
apprentice stonecarvers in the fifteenth century.” 
Fairly abundant documentation from the Venetian 
colony of Dalmatia, however, teaches us that boys 
might begin their apprenticeship under /apicidi be- 
tween seven and eighteen years of age, and most fre- 
quently did so between the ages of eleven and sixteen.?? 


18 [bid. 1: p. 37. 

19 See the documents for the Morosini Chapel, Madonna 
dell'Orto, Venice discussed by Connell, 1976: pp. 14 f. 

20 Agostino Sagredo, Sulle consorterie delle arti edificative 
in Venezia (Venice, 1856), p. 290, no. XXI. For other stone- 
carvers in Venice five years also was the customary length of 
apprenticeship. (Jbid., p. 298, no. XLI). But where, at the 
expiration of five years, the apprenticed relative of the master 
of a stonecarvers’ workshop was obligated to matriculate in 
the guild, others could continue to work as apprentices. The 
distinction reflects the fact that sons and brothers were 
excluded from the count of three apprentices permitted each 
master. 

21 Sagredo, ibid., p. 52 claimed that boys could not become 
apprenticed before the age of twelve but on p. 181 the age 
limit was stated to be thirteen. In neither instance, however, 
does he substantiate his claims by documentation. Nor could 
Vittorio Lazzarini, “Antichi ordinamenti veneziani a tutela del 
lavoro dei garzoni,’ Venice. Istituto di scienze, lettere ed 
arti. Atti 88, 2 (1928-1929) : pp. 877 f find any. From his 
reading of the registers dating from the late sixteenth centuries 
of the Giustizia Vecchia which regulated the Venetian guilds, 
Lazzarini concluded that there was no minimum age limit 
for admission to apprenticeship but that boys became appren- 
ticed in those professions requiring greater physical stamina 
and strength at a later age than they did in professions re- 
quiring no particular strength. 

22 Frey-Molè, p. 134, doc. 26; p. 136, doc. 31; p. 139, doc. 41; 
p. 145, docs. 65, 67; p. 149, doc. 79; p. 159, doc. 131; p. 160, 
doc. 134; Giuseppe Praga, “Documenti intorno ad Andrea 
Alessi,” Rassegna marchigiana 8 (1929-1930) : p. 13, doc. 15; 
p. 18, doc. 39; p. 24, doc. 61; Cvito Fiskovié, Zadarski 
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Fic. 2. Bartolomeo Bon, Fortitude from the wellhead, 
Ca’ d'Oro, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


In Venice boys must sometimes have become appren- 
tices at the age of ten and younger if, in 1325, the 
stonemasons' guild approved a statute according to 
which its members had to have reached fifteen years 
of age before they could participate in the election of 
the gastaldo.? Since Bartolomeo knew how to write 
and must have had at least a rudimentary non-technical 
education,?* he is not likely to have become apprenticed 
before ten years of age. Assuming, therefore, that 
Bartolomeo Bon was at least fifteen years old in 1422, 
.we may conclude that he cannot have been born after 
1407. That he was born not very much earlier—not 
more than a decade, I suspect—is suggested not by 
documents, but by the style of Bartolomeo's works and 
the tale they tell of his development. 

Bartolomeo is first recorded on January 18, 1422, 
when Giovanni contracted for himself, his son, and two 
garzoni with Marino Contarini for unspecified work 
on Contarini’ s house, later known as the Ca’ d'Oro, in 
the parish of S. Sofia? Giovanni, his son and 
apprentices, were to begin work on January 1, 1423, 


but did not actually do so until August 4, 1424. Be- 


tween 1426 and 1430 Giovanni and his assistants 
furnished a variety of richly carved stone architectural 
details—cornices, moldings, tracery and capitals— 
which ornament the arcades of the loggias, the win- 
dows, and the crowning of the facade of the palace. 
Between April, 1427, and September, 1428, Bar- 
tolomeo spent 203 days in the carving of the wellhead 


sredovječni majstori (Split, 1959), p. 138, ns. 39, 40, 41, 43; 
p. 139, ns. 52, 61; p. 160, n. 324. 

23 Sagredo, op. cit., p. 283, no. III. 

24 (310vanni's contract with Marino Contarini of April 20, 
1430, for the crowning of the facade of the Ca’ d'Oro was 
written up by his son: Boni, Arch. ven., 34 (1887) : p. 123. 

25 For a summary of the documents concerning the work of 
the Bon at the Ca' d'Oro see appendix, p. 68ff. 
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Fic. 3. Bartolomeo Bon, Justice from the wellhead, 
Ca’ d'Oro, Venice (photo: J. Burns). 


in the major courtyard (figs. 2-5). Itis Bartolomeo's 
first unequivocally documented work. Probably com- 
missioned in early 1427, it is first documented on 
April 9, 1427, by which time Bartolomeo had received 
for it 20 ducats on account on various occasions.?9 
From the beginning of June until the beginning of 
August, 1427, Bartolomeo worked on the wellhead 
almost continuously. For the next five and a half 
months he did no work on it at all, although Rosso, 
an apprentice of Giovanni Bon (not to be confused 
with Nanni di Bartolo, called il Rosso 2°), was paid 


26 The documents are published by Fogolari L’arte, 1932: 

pp. 43 f, doc. i. 

. 27 Planiscig, VJ, 1930: pp. 87 f, 91 f, 94 ff identified this 
Rosso with Nanni di Bartolo. In addition to dubious stylistic 
criteria, Planiscig adduced a document of August 4, 1424, 
according to which Giovanni Bon's salary was to be increased 
the following year by Marino Contarini because his appren- 
tices (among whom Rosso numbered) would be “mazori di 
età," i.e., older. Not attending to its context, Planiscig de- 
duced from the phrase, “mazori di età," that, in 1424, the 
"fanti" referred to were of legal age and were therefore 
associates rather than apprentices, as indeed, the real Nanni di 
Bartolo would have been. In fact, the document says pre- 
cisely the reverse: in 1424 the apprentices were evidently 
still young and inexperienced. To Nanni di Bartolo, Planiscig 
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Fic. 4. Bartolomeo Bon, detail, Justice from the wellhead 
Ca’ d'Oro, Venice (photo: J. Burns). 


in November for having made the cornice.?8 Bar- 
tolomeo returned to work around mid-January, 1428, 
and worked without intermission, until the completion 
of the wellhead on September 25, 1428.?° 


ascribed the three reliefs of Virtues, reserving for Bartolomeo 
only the four projecting heads at the corners. 

This identification was accepted uncritically in Berlin. 
Staatliche Museen. Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum. Die italie- 
nischen und spanischen Bildwerke der Renaissance und des 
Barock, 1. Die Bildwerke in Stein, Holz, Ton und Wachs, 
catalog by Frida Schottmiiller (2nd ed., Berlin/Leipzig, 1933), 
p. 112, no. 209 and with reservations, by Pope-Hennessy, Ital. 
Goth. Sc., 11955: pp. 59, 217 f although it had been thoroughly 
refuted in the meantime by Fogolari, L'arte, 1932: pp. 28 f. 

28 The document does not permit us to decide whether 
"soaza" refers to the cornice at the top of the wellhead 
(Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 23) or the cornice on the step under- 
neath the wellhead (Fogolari, L'arte, 1932; p. 29). 

?9 Around the middle of the eighteenth century the wellhead 
was drawn by Johannes Grevembroch, Supplimenti alle anti- 
chita delineate alle varie venete curiosità sacre e profane ed 
alle cisterne, n.d., p. 27 (Mus. Cor., Raccolta Gradenigo- 
Dolfin, MS. 108/III). The drawing was reproduced in 
F. Ongania, Raccolta delle vere da pozzo (marmi puteali) in 
Venezia (Venice, 1889) 2: pl. 181. 

Before the first partial publication of the relevant docu- 
ments by Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 22, the wellhead was attributed 
to the school of the fourteenth-century sculptor and architect, 
Filippo Calendario; L. Seguso, “Dell’importanza delle vere 
dei pozzi per la storia dell’arte veneziana,” Raccolta veneta. 
Collezione di documenti relativi alla storia, all'archeologia, 
alla numismatica ser. 1, 1, fasc. 2 (1866): p. 212, n. 3 fol- 
lowed by Bibl Marc, Cod. it, Cl. VII, 2288 (=09124), 
Francesco Fapanni, “Sponde pregevoli dei pozzi,” Monumenti 
veneziani 1: p. 20, no. 13. 

On the basis of the published documents, the wellhead (with 
the exception of the upper or lower cornice), was attributed 
in its entirely to Bartolomeo Bon by: Paoletti, 1893: 1: pp. 
22 f; idem, “Bono,” T-B 4 (1910): p. 315; idem, “La Ca’ 
d'Oro," in: Venezia, studi di arte e storia 1920: pp. 101 ff; 
Venturi, Storia 6 (1908) : p. 986; Folnesics, Jahrb. Zentral- 
komm., 1914: pp. 48 ff; Pompeo Molmenti, “La Ca’ d’Oro,” 
Nuova antologia 51 (August 16, 1916) : p. 387; Planiscig, VB, 
1921, pp. 7 ff, 11 f; Lorenzetti, 1926, p. 413; Wart Arslan, 


“Una vera da pozzo della bottega di B. Bon," Cronache d'arte | 


4 (1927): p. 12; Fiocco, Dedalo, 1927-1928: pp. 433 ff and 
other articles; Fogolari, “La Ca’ d'Oro," Le tre Venezie 3 
(February 1927): p. 16; Fogolari, Nebbia, Moschini, La R. 
Galleria Giorgio Franchetti alla Ca’ d'Oro, Guida = Catalogo 
(Venice, 1929), pp. 69 f; Jolán Balogh, “Tanulmányok a 
Szépművészeti Múzeum szobrászati gyijtémenyében” Az 


Országos Magyar Szépművészeti Museum, Evkönyvei 6 
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Fic. 5. Bartolomeo Bon, Charity from the wellhead, 
Ca’ d'Oro, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


The wellhead is carved from red Veronese broc- 
catello. According to Venetian tradition, its shape— 
square at the top, round at the bottom—derives from 
that of a capital?? Its cornice is composed of an 
abacus, plain dogtooth ornament, cable molding and 
modillions. In its figurative ornamentation, too, the 
wellhead repeats a Trecento type. At the four upper 
corners, four heads of youths project from luxuriant 
acanthus foliage. On the three major faces female 
personifications of the Cardinal Virtues—Fortitude, 
Justice, and Charity—sit on animate thrones composed 
of lions. There is no figurative sculpture on the 
fourth face where the mechanism for drawing water 
used to stand. The surface of the wellhead, especially 
the relief of Fortitude, is very badly deteriorated. 
Sold at the end of the nineteenth century, it was repur- 
chased opportunely and returned to its original posi- 
tion in the first courtyard of the Ca' d'Oro.?? 


(1929-1930) : p. 31; Richard Krautheimer, "Terra Cotta Ma- 
donnas,” Parnassus 8, 7 (December, 1936): p. 5; Maria 
Cionini Visani, "Proposta per Matteo Raverti" Arte veneta 
16 (1962) : p. 41, n. 10; Hubala in Egg et al., Oberitalien Ost, 
11965: pp. 983 f; Mariacher, Diz. bio. 12 (1970): p. 276; 
Arslan, Ven. got., 1970: pp. 243, 325; Mariacher, “Unfamiliar 
Masterpieces of North Italian Sculpture," Apollo September, 
1975: p. 179: Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 116 f, 280 f cat. 238. 
_ 30 Arslan, Ven. got., 1970, pp. 326 f. 

31 Planiscig, V B, 1921: pp. 7 f; Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 116 f, 
281 cat. 238. | 

32 In 1892 the wellhead was sold to Sig. Carrer, a Venetian 
antique dealer, by the owner of the house, the Contessa Maria 
Gilbert de Voisins (the former ballerina, Fanny Taglioni). 
In 1893 Carrer sold it to M. Heilbronner, a Parisian dealer. 
Before being sent to France, it was purchased by Baron 
Giorgio Franchetti, donor of the palace to the Italian state, 
who restored the wellhead to its present site. For the story 
of its peregrination see Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 22; Ernesto 
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A comparison of the three figures reveals that 
Bartolomeo moved consecutively around the well, 
starting with Fortitude (fig. 2), proceeding to Justice 
(fig. 3), and ending with Charity (fig. 5). The flat 
and even relief of Fortitude contrasts with the more 
plastic reliefs of Justice and Charity. In the three 
reliefs the amount of empty space successively 
diminishes as the figures grow and the acanthus leaves 
expand around them. In three separate stages the 
visual prominence of the lions is decreased. Gradually 
reduced in scale, they are progressively drawn nearer 
the figure and increasingly overlapped. Only the lions 
of Chanty’s throne, which turn back and look at her, 
are contained within the boundaries of a closed and 
unified composition. The corner heads on either side 
of Fortitude are sharply turned so that their faces 
occupy the same frontal plane as the relief of the 
Virtue, producing by this means, a closed composition. 
The other heads, by contrast, strain forward, di- 
agonally cutting the upper corners of the well. Fully 
visible only from vantage points opposite its corners, 
they demonstrate that at a certain point, the composi- 
tion of the wellhead was adapted to the circumambula- 
tion of an observer. 

Schottmuller was the first to note the relationship 
of Charity to a Florentine terracotta relief attributed 
to Ghiberti,?? which exists in numerous exemplars. 
From Ghiberti’s prototype derive the pose of Bar- 
tolomeo’s child and the gesture with which he is sup- 
ported. Balogh linked the head of the smiling maiden 
emerging from the foliage to the right of Fortitude 
with the head of the laughing girl in a quatrefoil on 
Ghiberti’s north Baptistry door.** In fact, it must 


Marini, Venezia antica e moderna (Venice, 1905), p. 150; 
Paoletti, op. cit. in: Venezia, studi di arte e storia 1920: p. 102; 
Zorzi, Ven. scomparsa, 1972: 1: p. 179. 

33 Schottmüller, review of Planiscig, VB, 1921 in Kunst- 
chronik und Kunstmarkt n.F. 33, 19 (February 3, 1922) : p. 322. 
Attributing some exemplars of the Ghibertesque Madonna 
and Child to Nanni di Bartolo, Planiscig, VJ, 1930: p. 88 
made subsequent use of Schottmüller's observation to buttress 
his attribution of the Virtues to Il Rosso. Balogh, of. cit., 
Evkonyvet 1929-1930: pp. 31 f was the first to realize that 
Bon's relief of Charity provided a terminus ante quem for 
Ghiberti’s original composition. Krautheimer, op cit., Par- 
nassus December, 1936: p. 7 tentatively dated Ghiberti's proto- 
type more precisely between 1416 and 1424 to coincide with 
the last group of reliefs for the north door of the Florentine 
Baptistry with whose style, he thought, the drapery of 
Bartolomeo's Charity accorded. Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 117, 280 
cat. 238 linked the motif of the child to the baby supported 
by Charity above the north facade of the Basilica of S. 
Marco. The analogies are not evident to me. 

34 Balogh, op. cit., Evkónyvei, 1929-1930: p. 32 (illustrated 
in Richard Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti (Princeton, N.J., 
1956), pl. 65b). Krautheimer, op cit., Parnassus, December, 
1936: p. 6 compared the head to the right of Charity with 
the same head from the north door. (In an addendum to the 
reprinted article in idem, Studies in Early Christian, Medieval 
and Renaissance Art (New York/London, 1969), p. 322 he 
more profitably compared the head to the right of Charity 
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have been between the carving of the first and second 
reliefs—between the carving of Fortitude and Justice 
—that Bartolomeo came in contact with Ghiberti's 
sculpture, for a comparison of the two figures evinces 
the new and initially overwhelming influence of the 
International Style. The carving of Justice produces 
the most accentuated contrasts of light and shadow. 
The proportions of the figure are more elongated than 
those of any other of Bartolomeo's figures. The 
drapery of Justice is the longest and most abundant 
and the most calligraphically described. In contrast 
to drapery's subordinate role in the tectonic composi- 
tion of Fortitude, the sweeping folds of Justice’s cloak 
dominate the design.? Even the form of the acanthus 
leaves has changed. In Charity the most exaggerated 
features of the International Style are tempered, sug- 
gesting that Bartolomeo's initial enthusiasm for the 
new style was succeeded by assimilation. There is 
no evidence that Ghiberti was in Venice between 1427 
and 1428 or that he executed any sculpture when he 
sojourned there in the winter of 1424—1425. But the 
absence of Bartolomeo's name from the documents 
between August 2, 1427, and January 24, 1428, and 
the interruption of otherwise continuous labor for a 
period of over five months, permit the postulation of a 
trip to Florence. Moreover, Bartolomeo's disappear- 
ance after only two out of eleven months of work sup- 
ports our hypothetical dating of his acquaintance with 
Ghiberti's sculpture to a period immediately after the 
completion of the single relief of Fortitude. 

In his contract of January 18, 1422, with the owner 
of the Ca' d'Oro, Giovanni Bon had obligated himself, 
his son and his apprentices, to spend every workday on 
construction of the palace, or else to make up each day 
missed.?$ Starting on August 4, 1424, when the Bon 
actually began work on the palace, eleven ducats, 
equivalent to approximately fifty-seven days’ work,” 


with the head of a youth with flying locks from the north 
door [illustrated in Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, 1956, pl. 
62b]. He thought that all the corner heads on the vera da 
pozzo, particularly their emergence from foliage, had been 
inspired by the heads of the north door of the Baptistry. 

35 Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 117, 281 cat. 238 drew attention 
to the similarity in the disposition of folds in the skirts of 
the Ca' d'Oro Justice and the figure of Justice on the capital 
inscribed DVO SOTII FLORENTIN INCSE at the north- 
west corner of the Ducal Palace. These similarities Wolters 
explained by the derivation of the Ca' d'Oro figure from that 
of the capital. The capital, however, is not dated. The 
more convincing presentation of the projecting foot and sur- 
rounding folds, appropriately set upon the flat ground, in the 
wellhead figure suggests, rather, that it was the wellhead that 
influenced the capital, or that both derive from a common 
source. 

36 Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 20. 

37 Ibid., p. 21. At the time one ducat was equivalent to 
5 lire, 4 soldi. Attributing to Bartolomeo the same rate of 
pay as that which he received when working on the wellhead, 
namely 20 soldi per day, one arrives at a total of 572 
workdays. 
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Fic. 6. Bartolomeo Bon, left-hand Angel from the portal, 
Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


were deducted from Bartolomeo’s salary, and one 
ducat, from the salary of an apprentice of Giovanni 
because they had been working at the Misericordia.88 
The documents do not designate the task on which 
they were employed. But the length of Bartolomeo's 
absence would have just sufficed for the execution 
of the two kneeling angels holding an unfurled scroll 
without inscription in the lintel of the portal of the 
Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia (figs. 6-9) ; their 
relative insignificance would have accorded with 
Bartolomeo’s subordinate position in the shop.?? That 


38 [bid., p. 21. It is true that the document does not dis- 
tinguish between the scuola and the church of the Misericordia, 
but since no work is known to have been in progress at the 
church, while work of reconstruction is documented for the 
scuola throughout the fifteenth century (see below, n. 44), we 
are justified in assuming that the school was meant. Wolters, 
1976: 1: pp. 116, 279 erroneously stated that in 1425 Bar- 
tolomeo was carving a tomb for the church of the Misericordia. 
In fact, the document (published by Paoletti, 1893: 1; p. 21) 
does not mention the destination of the tomb. 

39 As proof that the execution of the lunette above the 
lintel of the Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia had been left 
to the execution of his apprentices, Fogolari, L'arte, 1930: 
p. 464 pointed to the superior quality of the Angels in the 
architrave which he attributed to Bartolomeo himself: "che 
lo stesso Bartolomeo in un primo fervore, concluso il patto, 


ha scolpito di sua mano e sono cosi puerilmente vivi e graziosi 
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Fic. 7. Bartolomeo Bon, left-hand Angel from the portal, 
Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


these figures do indeed represent Bartolomeo's artistic 
debut is confirmed by their style—closest of all to 
the first relief of the Ca’ d'Oro wellhead. On the 
forward arms of Fortitude (fig. 2) and the right-hand 
Angel (fig. 8) are folds which are produced by the 
same thin, straight ridges that run the length of the 
upper arm and are separated by wide and shallow 
hollows. In Fortitude and both Angels the hands 
seen from the back are identical in gesture and mor- 
phology. In the Angel on the left (fig. 6), as in 
Fortitude, there 1s a manifest concern to rationalize 
the play of folds and to reveal the body wherever the 
cut and draping of the garment allow. 

The execution of the angels reveals an artist not yet 


che nessuna parte del lunettone può starvi a confronto.” In 
spite of his recognition of the superiority of the Angels, 
Planiscig, VJ, 1930: p. 109 attributed them to the Bon work- 
shop: “Sie (the Angels) gehóren wohl zu den besten Arbeiten, 
die die Werkstatt der Buon hervorgebracht hat, ja sie stehen 
qualitativ entschieden höher als das Londoner Relief. . . ." 
The Angels were assigned to Bartolomeo by Venturi, Storia 
8, 2 (1924): p. 294; Pope-Hennessy, V & A Cat., 1964: 1: 
p. 344 who made no mention of the difference of style and 
quality between them and the lunette. Venturi, Storia 6 
(1908): p. 986 seems to have connected the Angels with 
Bartolomeo's recorded absence from work at the Ca' d'Oro. 
Dating the Angels to 1425, he called them a “primo segno 
della maniera del maestro." 
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Fic. 8. Bartolomeo Bon, right-hand Ange! from the portal, 
Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


in full possession of his craft. The foreshortening of 
the farther arm and shoulder of the Angel on the 
right, as of the farther shoulder of Fortitude, is flawed. 
The continuous pattern of curving folds over the legs 
of the right-hand Angel serves to unite in a single 
plane elements which are spatially distinct, while 
the extension of the pattern beyond the weight- 
bearing foot pulls forward the ground plane of the 
relief. A rapid technical advance is disclosed by the 
differences between the two Angels. The scale of the 
left-hand Angel is larger and the forms are therefore 
more compressed. Less of the anatomy of the figure 
on the right is visible beneath the drapery. A frontal 
view of the face of the Angel on the right reveals 
that pensive melancholy which, as we shall see, is 
typical of Bartolomeo's figures, but none of the dis- 
tortions which, in the Angel on the left, were calculated 
to increase the effectiveness of a sharply lateral view. 
Suffice it to note the asymmetrical contour of nose 
and brows of the Angel on the left, and the greater 
degree of recession on the nearer side of the face in 
contrast with which the forms on the farther side seem 
pulled forward, spread out, and flattened. 

The Ca' d'Oro document of 1424 has never been 
explicitly connected with the sculpture of the scuola's 
portal, principally because the portal is thought to 
postdate 1441. On August 6, 1441, the chapter of 


the Scuola della Misericordia resolved to “reffar la - 
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Frc. 9. Bartolomeo Bon, right-hand Angel from the portal, 
Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


fazzada della Schola per esser mal conditionata.” 4? 
This decision is viewed as establishing a terminus post 
quem for the main portal." But the document says 


40 Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 91, doc. 21. 


41 Planiscig, VJ 1930: pp. 108 £; Wolters, 1976 : 1: p. 290 cat. 
250. Although there is no basis on which to construct a 
terminus ante quem, Paoletti, “Bono”, T-B 4 (1910) : p. 316 
dated the restoration of the facade and thus also the lunette 
to 1441-1445. He was followed by Fiocco, Enc. ital. 8 
(1930) : p. 113; Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Goth. Sc., 11955: p. 224; 
Seymour, Sculpt., 1966: p. 103; Pincus, 1974: pp. 363, 370. 
Pope-Hennessy, V & A Cat, 1964: 1: p. 345 dated the 
lunette relief to ca. 1445-1450. 

The date of 1451 frequently ascribed to the relief originated 
in the erroneous identification made by Planiscig, VB, 1921: 
pp. 26 f of the Victoria and Albert Madonna della Miseri- 
cordia with the relief of the same subject, for whose instal- 
lation over the entrance of the Corte Nuova of the scuola, 
permission was granted on August 15, 1451 (document pub- 
lished by Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 55). The date of 1451 was 
applied to the relief by Fiocco, Dedalo, 1927-1928: p. 442 
and other articles; London. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Department of Architecture and Sculpture, Catalogue of Ital- 
ian Sculpture, by Eric Maclagan and Margaret Longhurst 
(London, 1932), p. 100; Gamba, Marzocco June 1, 1930: p. 2 
and other article; Arslan, Ven. got., 1970: p. 243. Wolters, 
1976 : 1: p. 291 cat. 250 wrote: "the decision of 1451 to install 
the Trecento relief over the entrance to the Corte Nova might, 
but need not, coincide with the systematization of the London 
relief over the portal of the school." 
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Fic. 10. Giovanni Bon, Madonna della Misericordia, Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
(photo: Victoria and Albert Museum). 


nothing of a portal. The ambiguous term “reffar” facade need not have affected the portal. Indeed, it 
gives no hint of the amount of reconstruction envis- might have been a portal newly inserted some years 
aged. But even a fairly radical restoration of the earlier that caused the façade to settle unevenly, 
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necessitating restoration. Moreover, it is far from 
certain that the document actually refers to the façade 
of the scuola. In Venetian documents the word faz- 
zada or faza meant any visible exterior wall of a build- 
ing. When writers wished to specify the front face 
they commonly used the term “la faza davanti," € 
or "la faciata de nanci.” ** As we may see from 
Jacopo de' Barbari's bird's-eye view of Venice of 


1500, the Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia was vir- 


tually free-standing in the fifteenth century; the “faz- 
zada” to be restored, therefore, may have been any one 
of four. In sum, the document of 1441 has no real 
bearing on the dating of the portal and we are at 
liberty to date the portal whenever stylistic or other 
external evidence suggests.** 

In addition to the two angels in low relief still 
in situ, the main portal of the scuola originally con- 


42 At the Ca’ d'Oro: Boni, Arch. ven., 34 (1887) : p. 120 and 
Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 25. At the Scuola di S. Marco: Paoletti, 
1929: pp. 14, 18. At S. Gregorio: Giuseppe Marzemin, "Le 
abbazie veneziane dei SS. Ilario e Benedetto e di S. Gregorio," 
pt. 2, Archivio veneto ser. 3, 23, 2 (1912) : p. 393. At S. 
Maria della Carità: Marin Sanudo, I diarii (Venice, 12, 
1886), col. 81. 

43 At the Ca’ del Duca: Beltrami, 1900: pp. 29, 31. 

44 The Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia is a fourteenth- 
century construction. In 1310 the prior and brothers of the 
monastery of the Misericordia gave permission to the mem- 
| bers of the confraternity to build their scuola next to the 
church. In 1362 permission was given for the enlargement of 
the scuola. On January 11, 1410, a proposal was made to 
construct the albergo of the scuola on the site of the cemetery. 
Although the prior and Consiglio dei Dieci consented in 1411 
and 1431 respectively, the project still had not been begun 
on June 19, 1434, when the nobles of Ca’ Moro conceded that 
the new albergo might be extended into the cemetery over 
which they exercised the right of the patronage. Meanwhile, on 
August 15, 1419, a proposal was made to fix the wall of the 
scuola facing the canal. On March 4, 1431, Master Zuane, 
mason, and Master Zorzi Basso, carpenter, were credited for 
having made one window and one door and for having filled 
in two windows. On September 14, 1432, the scuola. agreed 
to pay three-fifths, and the monastery, two-fifths, for the 
paving of the fondamenta where the "new construction" was 
located. On July 9, 1440, a resolution was adopted to erect 
the addition to the scuola, "making it identical to the other 
part" On July 1, 1448, a subvention for fixing and plugging 
up the old wall of the new school was found. Thus, from 
these sparse records, it appears that work of reconstruction 
was virtually continuous through most of the first half of 
the fifteenth century. (Indeed, it continued unabated through 
the second half of the century until in 1497 projects of recon- 
struction and enlargement were given up as hopeless and the 
decision was taken to build a new school across the canal.) 
Therefore, from the building history of the scuola we can 
deduce no more than that a new portal might have been con- 
structed any time after ca. 1410. 


Many of these documents were published by Paoletti, 1893: | 


1: pp. 90 f, docs. 9-21. The rest are to be found in ASV, 
Scuola Grande della Misericordia, Sommario delle scritture 
della Scuola . . . 15: pp. 145 r-146 r; ibid. 17: p. 109 v. 
Also ASV, Scuola Grande della Misericordia, Busta 75, C, 
pp. 4 r, 6 r, 32 r, 39 rf, 54 r. In no instance has the original 
document survived: the documents listed above are either 
later copies or summaries of the original documents. 
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Fic. 11. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


tained a high relief of the Madonna della Misericordia 
in the lunette (figs. 10-20) .45 In 1612 the relief was 
moved to the main portal of Jacopo Sansovino's 
Scuola Nuova della Misericordia where it remained 
until the early nineteenth century whence it passed, 
first to the church of the Madonna della Misericordia, 
then to the Victoria and Albert Museum.** Free- 


45 Sansovino, 1581: p. 101 b. 

46 The removal of the relief from the Scuola Vecchia to the 
Scuola Nuova was occasioned by the acquisition of the Scuola 
Vecchia by the silk weavers' guild in 1612. The date of the 
relief's transfer of February 7, 1612, was inscribed in the back- 
ground of the new lunette. The relief of the Madonna della 
Misericordia was drawn in its new location in 1754 by 
Johannes Grevembroch (Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : p. 83). It 
remained over the central portal of the Scuola Nuova until 
1831 (anonymous, "Appendice di letteratura, teatri e varietà. 
Critica," Gazzetta privilegiata di Venezia [Venice], no. 212 
(September 19, 1834): n.p. [p. 1].) although the Scuola 
Nuova had passed into the possession of the military govern- 
ment after the ecclesiastical suppressions of the Napoleonic 
era. By the spring of 1834 the relief had been transferred 


| to the church of the Misericordia by its abbot, Pietro Pianton, 


under whose administration the church was restored and stray 
works of art assembled. Installed at the entrance end of 
the left wall of the church, it was festively inaugurated on 
September 7, 1834. (Giovanni Orti, Visita all'abazial chiesa 
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Fic. 12. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


standing personifications of Hope, Charity, and Faith, 
apparently executed by the sculptor of the relief or 
an assistant of his, at the same, or possibly a slightly 
later date, are recorded in a seventeenth-century 
drawing (fig. 21) and nineteenth-century engravings 
(figs. 22, 23). Probably they originally stood at the 


di S. Martia della Misericordia (Verona, May 22, 1834), p. 6; 
anonymous, "Appendice di letteratura, teatri e varietà. Belle 
arti. Nuova statua del professore Zandomeneghi," Gazzetta 
privilegiata di Venezia no. 207 (September 13, 1834): n.p. 
[p. 1].) Eventually the works collected in the church were 
dispersed by the Moro-Lin family into whose possession they 
passed after the death of Pianton in 1864. (Pope-Hennessy, 
V & A Cat., 1964: 1: p. 344; Zorzi, Ven. scomparsa, 1972: 
2: p. 589). The relief of the Madonna della Misericordia 
was purchased for the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1881. 
(Pope-Hennessy, V & A Cat., 1964: 1: p. 342; anonymous, 
“L’abbazia,” La Venezia. Giornale—politico—quotidiano 
[Venice] 7, 99 (April 9, 1882) : n.p. [p. 3].) 

47 Grevembroch, Mon. Ven. 2: 1754: p. 83 showed Hope and 
Charity on either side of the Madonna within the new lunette, 
while Faith was depicted standing on the keystone of the arch 
of the lunette. When the relief was transferred to the church 
of the Misericordia the Virtues were also moved. By then, 
strangely transmuted into SS. Christina, Dorothy, and Callista, 
they were installed opposite the relief at the entrance to the 
first chapel on the right dedicated to S. Filomena. (Zanotto, 
Nuovissima guida, 1856: p. 316.) There they were recorded 
in engravings by G. Buttazzon. (The engravings were found 
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Fic. 13. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


top of the facade—two tabernacles meant for statuary 


at either extremity of the façade are still preserved— 
where Francesco Sansovino saw figure in 1581. 
They, as well as the two free-standing Angels which 
also formed part of the facade decoration executed by 
the Bon,*® have been lost since the mid nineteenth- 
century. 


loose, along with several others, tucked into G. Cappelletti, 


Memorie storiche sul priorato abaziale di Santa Maria della 
Val Verde detta della Misericordia in Mus. Cor., Opuscoli 
Raccolta Cicogna, Busta 1133/31.) Burckhardt, Cic., 11855: 
p. 619 a, who had an opportunity to compare all the figures, 
considered the three saints later in style than the relief: "Sein 
(Bartolomeo's) frühstes Hauptwerk, in der entlegenen Kirche 
der Abbazia (links vom Porta) ist eine grosse ehemalige 
Thürlunette; die ‘Mater misericordiae . . . (An der Wand 
gegenüber drei Statuen weiblicher Heiligen, schon dem spatern 
Style Bartolomeo's nàher)."  Selvatico-Lazari, Guida, 1852: 
p. 154 hesitantly attributed the three Virtues to the Dalle 
Masegne. 

48 Op. cit., p. 101 b. 

49 In Grevembroch's drawing (Mon. V en. 2: 1754: p. 83) the 
two Angels are also shown within the lunette on either side 
of the relief of the Madonna della Misericordia. ‘When the 
sculpture was moved to the church the Angels were reinstalled 
on either side of the relief. (Zanotto, Nuovissima guida, 1856: 
p. 320). Of the Angels Burckhardt, Cic., 11855: p. 619 a 
wrote: “Zu den Seiten zwei Engelstatuen, decorativ und fast 
roh wie die Lunette auch, aber mit demselben tiefen Ausdruck." 
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Fic. 14. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


The relief of the Madonna della Misericordia, 
carved from Istrian stone, shows the Virgin, originally 
crowned, as most powerful and compassionate media- 
trix, spreading her mantle over nine kneeling members 
of the Scuola Grande della Misericordia. The 
mantle, age-old symbol of protection, is held apart 
by two angels! The Christ Child is represented as 
sovereign by the Byzantine platytera—the medallion 
with the Christ Child affixed to the chest of the Ma- 
donna. With his right hand, the naked Christ Child 
blesses; with his left hand he supports the globe of 
the world. The mandorla itself serves to fasten the 
Virgin’s cloak. The amalgamation of the themes of 


50 Pope-Hennessy, V & A Cat., 1964: 1: pp. 342 ff. 

51 For the iconography of the Madonna della Misericordia 
see Vera Sussmann, “Maria mit dem Schutzmantel,” Mar- 
burger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft 5 (1929): pp. 285 ff, 
esp. p. 40; Paul Perdrizet, La Vierge de Miséricorde (Paris, 
1908), esp. p. 86, no. 38. 

52 André Grabar, "Études critiques, 2. Iconographie de la 
sagesse Divine et de la Vierge," Cahiers archéologiques fin 
de l'antiquité et moyen age 8 (1956): pp. 259 ff effectively 
refutes the interpretation of the platytera as a symbol of 
the Incarnation. The latter interpretation was applied to our 
Madonna della Misericordia by Helen Rosenau, “A Study in 
the Iconography of the Incarnation,’ Burlington Magazine 
85 (1944) : pp. 176 ff. 
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Fic. 15. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


the Reign of Christ, symbolized by the platytera, and 
the Virgin of Mercy, symbolized by the spreading 
mantle, is peculiar to the Veneto and areas subject 
to Venetian influence. There the motif is a common 
one, appearing often in Trecento and early Quat- 
trocento paintings and sculptures.?? It was adopted 
as its emblem by the Scuola Grande della Misericordia 
or di Valverde from which our relief comes,®* as well 


58 (1) Shop of Paolo Veneziano, Madonna della Miseri- 
cordia, Venice, private collection, ca. 1350. (2) Simone da 
Cusighe, Polyptych with scenes from the life of S. Bartolomeo, 
Accademia, Venice, 1394 (commissioned for S. Bartolomeo 
a Salce at Belluno). (3) Jacobello del Fiore, Madonna 
della Misericordia, Accademia, Venice (a later inscrip- 
tion records the date of 1436). (4) Wooden life-size Madonna 
della Misericordia with platytera, late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century, Museo Civico Correr, Venice (the kneeling 
supplicants are missing). (5) Miniature, Mariegola del clero 
di S. Maria Formosa, fifteenth century (illustrated in A. Niero, 
G. Musolino, S. Tramontin, Santità a Venezia (Venice, 1972), 
pl. 1 oppos. p. 32). | 

54 See the two minatures which were cut out of the Marie- 
gola of the Scuola della Misericordia, ASV and are now lost. 
One, of 1392, is illustrated by Rodolfo Pallucchini, La pit- 
tura veneziana del Trecento (Venice/Rome, 1964), fig. 692. 
The other, also of the fourteenth century, is illustrated by 
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Fic. 16. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


as by the Scuola dei Mercanti, also dedicated to the 


Madonna della Misericordia. In the London Ma- 
donna della Misericordia the inclusion of the Tree 


Andrea da Mosto, L’Archivio di Stato di Venezia (Rome, 
1940) 2: pl. xi oppos. p. 176. 

Two late Trecento or early Quattrocento reliefs belonging 
to the Scuola della Misericordia exhibit this iconography: 
(1) The relief reinstalled after 1451 at the entrance to the 
Corte Nuova of the scuola. (2) The relief, now lost, recorded 


by Grevembroch, Mon. V en. 2 (1754) : p. 81 (the Madonna is 


seated). 

Scattered throughout Venice, decorating the facades or piers 
of buildings belonging to the Scuola della Misericordia are 
more or less elaborate examples in relief: (1) A relief on 
the second story of Merceria Orologio no. 216 (S. Marco). 
It is inscribed with the date of 1492 and is a documented work 
by Marco Pirfeto. (See Paoletti, 1893: 2: pp. 200 f.) (2-3) 
At Merceria Orologio nos. 215 and 222 are two tondi which 


probably belong to the same campaign of reconstruction of — 


the Tomasi houses undertaken by the school between 1492 
and 1494. (4) From approximately the same time is a relief 
illustrated without location by Zorzi, Ven. scomparsa, 1972: 
2: p. 588, fig. 521. (5) In the lot at the rear of the Scuola 
Nuova della Misericordia is a pier with the emblem of the 
school. Above is the date of 1500 but the coat of arms on 
the other side of the pier seems to date from the seventeenth 


century. (6) A relief with an inscribed date of 1788 at Calle 


dei Balloni no. 203 (S. Marco). 
55 (1) An early fifteenth-century relief on the Ca’ Diedo, 


Rio dei Meloni no. 1349 (S. Silvestro). 
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Fic. 17. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


of Jesse adds a third layer of meaning to the work.5 
From the branches of a tree behind the Madonna 
emerge four spiritual and two physical ancestors of 


(2) Relief of 1591, 
Campiello dei Meloni no. 1345B (S. Silvestro), (only the face 
of the Christ Child is portrayed within the medallion). 
(3) Relief of the mid-fifteenth century with a seated Madonna 
now over the portal of the former Scuola di S. Cristoforo. 
When in 1570 the Scuola dei Mercanti was united with the 
Scuola di S. Cristoforo and its seat was transferred from 
S. Maria dei Frari to the Madonna dell'Orto, the relief was 
placed over the entrance of its new home. 

Where no inscription or insignia exists it may not be pos- 
sible, without archival research, to tell to which of the two 
scuole the relief belonged. In this class fall: (1) Relief from 
the first half of the fifteenth century, Campo S. Maria Zobenigo. 
no. 2542. (2) Relief with SS. Rocco and Cristoforo inscribed 
below, “In tempo de S. Alvixe/De Zuane Gastaldo 1498” at 
Fondamenta dello Squero no. 1298 (S. Trovaso). This relief 
has been missing since 1880. (See Bibl. Marc., Cod. it., 
Cl. VII, 2289 (—9125), Francesco Fapanni, “Altarini di 
marmo e immagini sacre scolpite,” Monumenti veneziani 2: 
p. 45, no. 32.) (3) Relief at the Traghetto di S. Felice (S. 
Felice). The relief is no longer there. (See Mus. Cor, 
MS. P. D. 2d, Antonio Vucetich, Pietre e frammenti storici 
e artistici della città di Venezia, 1: Sestiere di Cannaregio, 
no 1.) | 

The image of the Madonna della Misericordia with platy- 
tera may also have been adopted as its emblem by the Scuola 
dei Varotari. A large relief with this iconography is to be 
found on the facade of the former Scuola Nuova dei Varo- 
tari in Campo S. Margherita. The inscription beneath the 
relief gives the date of 1725. The relief might be an eighteenth- 
century copy of an early sixteenth century relief carved for 
the first scuola erected in 1501, just as the architecture of 
the new building is a faithful imitation of the old. 

. 56 For the Tree of Jesse see Louis Réau, Iconographie de 
l'art chrétien (Paris, 2, pt. 2, 1957), pp. 129 ff. The minia- 
ture from the Mariegola of the Scuola della Misericordia 
illustrated by Pallucchini, of. cit., fig. 692 shows the Madonna 
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Fic. 18. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


Christ—four prophets wearing Phrygian caps and 
two crowned kings—all holding scrolls. The tree, 
characterized by its fig leaves as the Tree of Knowl- 
edge and thus, the cause of Adam’s fatal sin, alludes 
to the Jewish race—ancestors of the Virgin Mary— 
whose destiny would be fulfilled, according to the 
prophets, by Christ’s coming. A late Quattrocento 
copy of the lunette in the Chiesa delle Eremite, Venice, 
elaborates the theme of the Tree of Jesse? The 
Madonna and kneeling brothers are set on the roots 
of a fig tree. On the Madonna’s right are three bust- 
length figures designated by inscription as Moses, 
Ezechias, and Jacob; on her left are Jeremiah, 
Zachariah, and Isaiah. In positions analogous to 
those of the two kings in the relief in London are King 
David on her right and King Solomon on her left. 
If Bartolomeo Bon, as a subordinate member of a 
partnership, executed the angels of the portal’s lintel, 
it would not be incongruous if his father were respon- 
sible for the main relief of the lunette. To be sure, 
the documents of the Ca’ d’Oro do not record Gio- 
vanni Bon’s employment at the Misericordia. But 


della Misericordia with platytera contained within the spread- 
ing branches of an unidentifiable tree whose roots are visible 
beneath the ground. No ancestors, however, are represented. 

57 Oswald Goetz, Der Feigenbaum in der religiósen Kunst 
des Abendlandes (Berlin, 1965), pp. 110 ff. 

58 This large relief in gilded wood, which comes from the 
Abbazia della Misericordia, is probably to be identified with 
the relief of the Madonna della Misericordia attributed to 
Bartolomeo Bon and described in a corridor of the church 
in 1856 by Zanotto, Nuovissima guida, 1856: p. 320. It is 
probably by a German sculptor and is as accurate a copy of 
the London relief as its rectangular format allows. It is cited 
in connection with the London Madonna della Misericordia 
by Wolters, 1976: 1: p. 291 cat. 250. 
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Fic. 19. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


since Bartolomeo could not accept commissions inde- 
pendently, if he was working at the Misericordia at all, 
it was because his father had received a commission 
from the school. In his guidebook to Venice of 1581 
Francesco Sansovino attributed the Madonna della 
Misericordia and the other sculptures of the facade to 
Bartolomeo Bon.5* The attribution has almost never 
been questioned,9? in large part because the relief was 
dated to the 1440's or later. If the decision of 1441 to 
restore the facade had actually established the earliest 
possible date for the commission of the portal, then 


59 Op. cit., 1581: p. 101 b: “Ha la fabrica vecchia sopra il 
portone la statua di nostra Donna di marmo, con bell'aria, belle 
mani, & con panni molto ben intesi, & fu scolpita da Bar- 
tolomeo che fece il portone di palazzo. Scolpi similmente le 
figure che sono nel frontispitio d'essa Scuola, . . .” 

60 Johann Christoph Maier, Beschreibung von Venedigs 


(2nd ed., Leipzig, pt. 1, 1795): pp. 336 f; Cicognara, 2: 


(1816): p. 171; Zanetti, Enc. ital. 4 (1841) : p. 1339; Burck- 
hardt, Cic. 11855: p. 619 a; Paoletti 1893: 1: p. 56; Planiscig, 
V B, 1921: pp. 26 f; Lorenzetti, 11926: p. 393; Fiocco, Dedalo, 
1927-1928: p. 442 and other articles; Pope-Hennessy, Ital. 
Goth. Sc. *1955: pp. 61, 224; idem, V & A Cat., 1964: 1: 
p. 345; Mariacher, Diz. bio. 12 (1970) : pp. 276, 281; Arslan, 
Ven. got., 1970, p. 244; Pincus, 1974, p. 363. Planiscig, VJ, 
1930: pp. 99, 109 attributed the Madonna to Bartolomeo but 
considered the kneeling members of the confraternity to have 
been executed by an assistant. Fogolari, L’arte, 1930: pp. 463 f 
deduced from the vast superiority of the Angels in the archi- 
trave that the lunette was the work of Bartolomeo's appren- 
tices. He limited Bartolomeo's intervention in the relief to his 
preparation of a modello for the figure of the Madonna. 
Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 128, 252 cat. 185, 291 cat. 250 thought 
it likely that the lunette had been commissioned from Bar- 
tolomeo who might have furnished its design. But the inferior 
quality of the relief seemed to him warrant of its execution 
by assistants. 
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Giovanni could hardly have executed it, for he was 
then working intensively on the Porta della Carta. 


Less than a year later he was ill and by November 12, 
1443, he was dead. But if the relief dates from the 


mid-1420's then it is likelier to have been designed 
and executed by Giovanni than delegated to a sub- 
ordinate. The attribution of the Madonna della 
Misericordia to Giovanni Bon receives indirect corro- 
boration from the differences dividing it from the 
angels underneath. For the inconsequential angels, 
executed in a new and progressive style, are vastly 


better than the grandiloquent Madonna della Miseri- 


cordia. 


In his Angels Bartolomeo drew on motifs used for 
the kneeling figures beneath the Virgin’s mantle (figs. 
19, 20). But he made of them something very dif- 
ferent. Wings that were outspread in the relief 
(figs. 17, 18) were made to overlap. Where overlapping 
planes succeed one another there is a discontinuity of 
form, as in the left Angel's farther shoulder and over- 
lapping neck. Unlike Giovanni, Bartolomeo fore- 
shortened the farther arm and the receding portion of 
nearer arms and legs. The height of the relief was more 
consistently and sharply varied in accordance with the 
degree of recession of individual forms. In contrast 
to the generalized anatomy of the hands of Giovanni's 
Angels, Bartolomeo located every knuckle and mapped 
the protuberances and indentations of the flesh. Un- 
like the sculptor of the relief, the author of the Angels 
in the lintel sought to understand the laws which reg- 
ulate drapery's movement, the way in which its folds 
are affected by the fashion and material of the garment, 
and the anatomy and movement of the figure wearing 
it. Therefore, where a long, practically unvaried fold 
improbably follows the contour of the forward leg 


of the figure on the left of the Virgin, the projection - 


of the upper leg of the left-hand Angel causes all folds 
to disappear (figs. 6, 19). Where the V-shaped fold 
between the legs of the same figure in the Misericordia 
relief begins at the farther edge of the figure's waist 
and ends on his farther knee, similar folds in the gar- 
ment of the left-hand Angel are looped from nearer 
thigh to farther knee. Where the figure bends for- 
ward, the border of the folds descends; where the gar- 
ment is tucked under a knee, the resultant confusion 
in the pattern of folds is described. In the Angel on 


the left Bartolomeo rationalized the folds heaped up 
pell-mell over the lower leg of Giovanni’s figure to the 


left of the Madonna. Where the varied course of 
Giovanni’s folds, the illogical proximity of large, 
smoothly curving folds and small, angular, lumpy ones 
destroy the illusion of a specific kind of cloth, the 


61 Fogolari, L’arte, 1932: pp. 41 f came very close to this con- — 


clusion when, realizing that the head of the Madonna was by 
the author of the figure of Justice from the Porta della Carta, 
he wrote of the Justice: “che non sappiamo se sia l’ultima opera 
forse del vecchio Giovanni Bon, o gia tutta di Bartolomeo.” 
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Fic. 20. Giovanni Bon, detail, Madonna della Misericordia, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). 


consistency in the portrayal of the folds of the Angels 
garments produces the similitude of a moderately 
heavy, soft, and malleable stuff. All this is accom- 
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Fic. 21. Johannes Grevembroch, drawing of the portal of 
the Scuola Nuova della Misericordia, Venice, Monumenta 
Veneta ex antiquis ruderibus, ii, p. 83 (photo: Museo Civico 
Correr). 
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Fic. 22. G. Buttazzon, engraving of Hope and Charity in S. Maria della Misericordia, Venice 
(photo: Museo Civico Correr). 


plished without impoverishment of the design: artful 
consideration of the two-dimensional pattern deter- 
mined the mirror-image in front of the nearer foot 
of the right-hand Angel, and the repetition in larger 
and smaller scale of the hooked folds over the nearer 
leg of the left-hand Angel. 

In spite of technical deficiencies, the Angels mani- 
fest the sculptor’s efforts to convey visual reality—the 
illusion of volume and recession, human anatomy, the 
play of folds, distortions attendant upon a specific 
point of sight—within the limitations of relief. His 
are the concerns of the generation of painters and 
sculptors which reached maturity in the second and 
third decade of the fifteenth century. By sharpest 
contrast, the Madonna della Misericordia is still 
embedded in a Gothic tradition—not the late Gothic 
tradition of the International Style which flourished in 
Venice in the late 1420's and 1430's—but the Gothic 


style which preceded it. The Madonna della Misen- 
cordia finds its closest analogy with works of the first 
decade of the fifteenth century, like Jacopo della 
Quercia's Silvestri Madonna in the Cathedral of 
Ferrara of 1406. Its roots are to be sought in the art 
of that anonymous Venetian master who carved the 
panels of the pulpit in St. Francis, Dubrovnik, 
around the middle of the fourteenth century (fig. 24).9? 
In short, the Madonna della Misericordia betrays the 
style of a sculptor born in the 1350's or 1360's, trained 
in the 1370's or 1380's and commencing his career at 
the end of the fourteenth century—a style hardly to be 
reconciled with the known facts concerning Bar- 


“Mletački reljefi xiv stoljeća u Dubrov- 
Historijski institut jugoslavenske aka- 
Anali (Dubrovnik) 10-11 


62 Cvito Fisković, 
niku,” Dubrovnik. 
demije znanosti i umjetnosti. 


(1966) : pp. 9 ff. 
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Fic. 23. G. Buttazzon, engraving of Faith in S. Maria della 
Misericordia, Venice (photo: Museo Civico Correr). 


tolomeo Bon, but consistent with what we know and 
shall discover about Giovanni di Bertuccio Bon. 
The third major project of the Bon workshop is the 
sculpture which now adorns the main portal of the 
Scuola Grande di S. Marco (figs. 25, 26). The sculp- 


ture is documented only once: a payment of 1490 re- 


cords the reinstallation of the lunette relief in the 
scuola's portal newly constructed by Pietro Lombardo, 


Giovanni Buora and Bartolomeo di Domenico Duca.93 — 


The new construction of the portal formed part of a 
radical restoration of the scuola necessitated by the 
fire which ravaged the building on the night of March 
31, 1485. Until recently, the sculpture of the portal 
was invariably linked to the commission of August 4, 
1437, to Giovanni Bon for the carving of a portal for 
the earlier scuola.$* Wolters, however, has shown that 
the width of the lunette relief greatly exceeds the width 
of the portal described in Giovanni's contract which, 
moreover, makes no mention of a lunette or statuary.9? 


Clearly, Giovanni's commission was for a subsidiary. 


or lateral portal while the size of the lunette makes it 


likely that it, and possibly also the statue of Charity, 


63 Paoletti, 1893: 2: p. 103, doc. 72 and p. 223. 
64 [ bid. 1: p. 40, n. 2. 
65 Wolters, 1976 : 1: pp. 128, 291 cat. 251. 
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Fic. 24. Venetian School of the mid fourteenth century, 
Madonna and Child from a destroyed pulpit, St. Francis, 
Dubrovnik (photo: Zagreb, Institut za povijest umjetnosti). 


were destined for the main portal of the scuola. If 
the statue and relief did not belong to Giovanni’s 
portal, their date is no longer fixed by the date of its 
commission. Yet the history of the construction of the 
school reveals that the statue and relief cannot be 
earlier than Giovanni's portal. Nor are they likely 
to be much later. On July 29, 1437, vacant land next 


to the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo was ceded by 


the Dominicans to the Scuola di S. Marco.®® The new 
school was erected on its present site by the master 
mason, Stefano di Nicolò Bon da Cremona. A fif- 
teenth-century chronicler, reporting that the con- 
fraternity was moved on April 25, 1438, from the old 
scuola at S. Croce to the new one at SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, marveled that it had taken only seven months 
and eleven days to erect the entire fabric." The sense 
of urgency which impelled so rapid an accomplish- 
ment of work transpires from Giovanni's contract: 


66 Paoletti, 1929: p. 13. 


67 Bibl. Marc., Cod. it, Cl. VII, 56 (— 8638), Marcantonio 
Erizzo (?), Cronaca veneta (up to 1495), n.p. | 
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Fic. 25. Main portal, Scuola di S. Marco, Venice (photo: Anderson). 
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Fic. 26. Giovanni Bon, Charity from the main portal, 
Scuola di S. Marco, Venice (photo: Bóhm). | 


Bon was given from the beginning of August until 
the end of September to finish the portal and for every 
week's delay he was to suffer the unusual penalty of 
the deduction of a quarter of a ducat from the one 
and one-half ducats to be paid for each carved foot of 
stone. On May 12, 1443, a decision was made to 
complete the facade as seemed best; it 1s not known 
what elements were still missing.® 


68 Paoletti, 1929 : p. 14. 
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Fic. 27. Giovanni Bon, detail, Charity from the main portal, 
Scuola di S. Marco, Venice (photo: R. Munman). 


The attribution of Charity—currently given to Bar- 
tolomeo 9?—derives from Sansovino who wrote: “Le 
figure di marmo poste sopra la porta nel frontispitio, 


69 Mothes, Geschichte 1 (1859) : p. 264. Paoletti, 1893: 2: 
p. 225 and Planiscig, V B, 1921: p. 29 attributed it with reserva- 
tions to Bartolomeo. Venturi, Storia 6 (1908): p. 992, n. 2 
and p. 1061 thought that the Charity was later than the relief 
of St. Mark Enthroned and assigned it, as well as the two 
statues on either side of the lunette, to the partner of Antonio 
Rizzo who, he believed, had executed the figure of St. Helen 
from the Capello Monument at S. Elena, the statues of the 
portal of the Madonna dell'Orto and perhaps also the Annun- 
ciation of the Foscari Tomb. Fiocco, Dedalo, 1927-1928 : p. 370 
and idem, R. di Ven., 1928: p. 186 ascribed both the relief 
with St. Mark and Charity to Pietro Lamberti. Pla- 
niscig, VJ, 1930: pp. 99, 102 asserted that Charity was 
by that sculptor, probably to be- identified with Bartolo- 
meo, who was also responsible for Jwstice, the shield- 
bearing putti and the putti on the mixtilineal arch of the 
Porta della Carta. The statue was unconditionally accepted 
as a work of Bartolomeo by: Lorenzetti, 11926: p. 322; 
Fogolari, L'arte, 1930: p. 457 and other places; Michelangelo 
Muraro, Nuova guida di Venezia e delle sue isole (Florence, 
1953), pp. 236 f; Angelo M. Caccin, La Basilica det SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo in Venezia (Venice, 1961), p. 15; Franca 
Zava Boccazzi, La Basilica dei Santi Giovanni e Paolo in 
Venezia (Padua, 1965), p. 28; Arslan, Ven. got., 1970: p. 243; 
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Fic. 28. Roman draped female figure, Museo Civico, Vicenza 
(photo: Vicenza, Museo Civico). 


& ricuperate dall'incendio, furono scolpite dal sopra- 
detto Bartolomeo.” '? Accurate in regard to the fire, 
Sansovino once again, I believe, mistook the father 
for the son. | 


Seymour, Sculpt., 1966: pp. 103, 197 and fig. 45B who un- 


accountably dated it ca. 1450; Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 125 f, 


289 f, cat. 248 dating it ca. 1442-1444. 

70 Op. cit., 1581: p. 102 a. 

Ks Inv. no. E. I-18. Giulio Fasolo, Gwida del Museo Civico 
di Vicenza (Vicenza, 1948), p. 10, no. 18. The figure is 
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The statue of Charity (fig. 26) bears, as attribute, 
two naked children seated on its left arm. In composi- 
tion Charity reflects the statues of Virtues, now lost, 
which formed part of the original facade decoration of 
the Scuola della Misericordia (figs. 21-23). Like Hope 
alias St. Callista, her frontal, inert stance and the 
adherence of her limbs to her body, permit the en- 
closure of the figure within vertical boundaries. Like 
the Misericordia Charity alias St. Dorothy, the mantle 
of the Scuola di S. Marco Charity 1s drawn up be- 
neath her lowered left hand. From beneath it fall 
folds which, overlapping the folds of another layer 
of the garment, terminate in a winding border. A 
comparison of the head of Charity (fig. 27) with that 
of the Madonna della Misericordia (fig. 11) reveals 
the same position of the neckline of the dress, the thick 
yet elongated neck with its central crease, the full 
unmodulated cheeks and forehead which endow the 
face with an uninflected oval outline. Like the Ma- 
donna, the eyes of Charity are widely separated. The 
contracted tearduct is shallowly drilled. The eyeball 
protrudes to the same degree and the iris and pupil 
are defined, the latter by a shallow circular concavity. 
Unique to this sculptor are the double curving grooves 
in the fleshy lower lids which lend to the face an 
appearance of fatigue. The lips of both are slightly 
parted. A small hole deeply drilled at either corner 
of the mouth produces no effect on the contours of 
the cheeks. The length of the upper lip is exceedingly 
contracted: only at the very center of the mouth do 
rising curves form an upper lip. Nor does the longer 
boat-shaped lower lip quite reach the corners of the 
mouth. While the upper surface of the lower lip is 
rounded, its lower contour is sharply undercut by the 
hollow that defines the upper limit of the chin. 

Under the influence of antique sculpture, the face 
of Charity has assumed a classical cast: the features 
have been enlarged, the forehead lowered, the curve 
of eyebrows straightened, lowered, and lengthened, the 
hairline given a more regular curving edge and the 
locks arranged according to the antique fashion. In 
its composition, too, Charity betrays the influence of 
an antique prototype. Very likely it was the beauti- 
ful life-sized draped female figure now in the Museo 
Civico at Vicenza (fig. 28)! which inspired Giovanni 
Bon. The figure is traditionally said to have come 
from the Roman Teatro Berga at Vicenza of which 
very little remained standing by the fifteenth century.” 


wrapped in a himation worn over a chiton. Carved from 
Greek marble, it is missing its head. The statue is dated to 
the first century A.p. It was transferred from S. Corona, 
Vicenza to the Museo Civico in 1856: Domenico Bortolan, 
S. Corona, chiesa e convento dei domenicani in Vicenza 
(Vicenza, 1889), p. 268. | 

72 Fasolo, op. cit., p. 11; Bernardo Morsolin, “L’acquedotto 
romano e il Teatro Berga di Vicenza," Venice. R. Deputa- 
zione veneta di storia patria. Miscellanea, 3, (1885) [1884], 
p. 14. 
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An early seventeenth-century description of Vicenza 


states that the statue was installed in his chapel in 


the fifth bay from the entrance in the left aisle of 
the Vicentine church of S. Corona by Giambattista 
Graziano Garzadori.? Garzadori’s Chapel of S. Gio- 
vanni Battista was appropriated on November 2, 1500, 
and dedicated in that year. Construction of the chapel 
began in 1501.* Therefore, there is good reason to 
suppose that the antique figure of the Museo Civico 
was already known in the mid fifteenth century. Its 


73 Silvestro Castellini, Descrizione della città e borghi di 
Vicenza, ca. 1628 quoted by Bortolan, op. cit., pp. 267 f; 


Castellini, Descrizione della città di Vicenza dentro dalle 


mura, ed. D. Bortolan (Vicenza, 1885), p. 85. 

74 Bortolan, op. cit., pp. 267 ff. An inscription divided be- 
tween two piers reads: GRATIANVS/HIEROSOLYMIS/ 
SOSPES/HOC SACELLVM/DIVO IOANNI/DICAVIT/ 
ANNO/MD. The "bellissima statua antica in Santa Corona" 
whose fine-grained white marble elicited lengthy comment from 
Vincenzo Scamozzi, L'idea della architettura universale 
(Venice, 1615), pt. II, bk. 7, ch. v, p. 189, is probably to be 
identified with our antique figure. Seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century guides to Vicenza situate the statue on a base placed 


against the west face of the church’s northwest crossing pier at - 


the corner of Garzadori's chapel, opposite a second antique fig- 
ure which had been stolen by the early seventeenth century. See 
Castellini’s manuscript of ca. 1628 quoted by Bortolan, op. cit., 
pp. 267 f; Francesco Barbarano, Historia ecclesiastica della 
città, territorio e diocese di Vicenza (Vicenza, 5, 1761), p. 
166; [Pietro Baldarini, Enea Arnaldi, Orzio Vecchia, Lodovico 
Buffetti], Descrizione delle architetture, pitture e scolture di 
Vicenza, con alcune osservazioni (Vicenza, 1779), pt. 1: 
pp. 14 f; Castellini, op. cit., p. 85. | 
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Fic. 29. Giorgio da Sebenico, St. Mark Enthroned among Members of the Confraternity of S. Marco 
from the main portal, Scuola di S. Marco, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


large size, exceptional quality, and relatively good 
state of preservation would surely have made it an 
object of interest and admiration in the Quattrocento 
as it did later on. On the other hand, other com- 
parable figures may also have been known: the type 
is a common one in antique sculpture, used with 
special frequency for the portrayal of the Muses. 
However that may be, this antique type reappears in 
several Venetian statues of the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. Unlike later imitators of this 
antique model, however, Giovanni failed to distinguish 
between the thinner material of the undergarment and 
the heavier material of the cloak. 

The relief within the lunette above the portal of 
the Scuola di S. Marco shows St. Mark enthroned, 
interrupted at the reading of his Gospel (figs. 29-33). 
With his right hand he blesses ten kneeling figures, 
portraits of the members of the Banca of the con- 
fraternity. One of them, distinguished from his fel- 
lows by his bare head, presses his lips to St. Mark's 
hand. He is the Guardian Grande, Zoffredo da 


75 (1) Figure of Prudence from the Tomb of Orsato Gius- 
tiniani, formerly S. Andrea della Certosa. (The figure, now 
lost, is reproduced in Grevembroch, Mon. Ven. 1 (1754): 
p. 92). (2) Madonna and Child over the main entrance of 
S. Michele in Isola. (3) Female figure on the extreme right in 
Antonio Lombardo's Miracle of the Speaking Babe, 1505, 
Cappella del Santo, S. Antonio, Padua. (4) Left female 
figure in Tullio Lombardo's Tomb of Giovanni Mocenigo, 


1522, SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 
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Fic. 30. Giorgio da Sebenico, detail, St. Mark Enthroned among Members of the Confraternity of S. Marco 
from the main portal, Scuola di S. Marco, Venice (photo: Bohm). 
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Fic. 31. Giorgio da Sebenico, detail, St. Mark Enthroned 
among Members of the Confraternity of S. Marco from the 
main portal, Scuola di S. Marco, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


Brazza.'? The relief has reached so advanced a state 
of disintegration that a mere touch of the surface 
causes it to flake away. More serious losses are 
visible in all the faces and in the blessing hand of 
St. Mark. 

In spite of Sansovino's attribution of the sculpture 
of the portal to Bartolomeo Bon," the authorship of 
the relief has been the cause of much perplexity. 
Already in 1855 Burckhardt observed that the style 
of the relief was more advanced than that of the 


76 Fogolari, L'arte, 1932; pp. 30 ff. 

77 Op. cit, 1581: p. 102 a. In his wake, most authors 
attributed the relief to Bartolomeo Bon: Grevembroch, Mon. 
Ven. 3 (1759) : p. 47; Tommas'Arcangelo Zucchini, Nuova 
cronaca veneta (Venice, 1, 1785), p. 362; Moschini, 1815: 1, 
1: p. 177; Antonio Diedo in Leopoldo Cicognara, Diedo, 
Giannantonio Selva, Le fabbriche e i monumenti cospicui di 
Venezia (Venice, 2, 1820), “La Scuola di S. Marco,” n.p.; 
Paoletti, Il fiore 2 (1839) : p. 223; Zanetti, Enc. ital. 4 (1841) : 
p. 1339; F. Zanotto, “Descrizione della città,” in Venezia e le 
sue lagune (Venice, 1847) 2, 2: p. 388; Selvatico-Lazari, 
Guida, 1852: p. 118; Fulin-Molmenti, Guida, 1881: p. 214. 

[Giovambattista Albrizzi], Forestiere illuminato intorno le 
cose più rare, e curiose, antiche, e moderne della città di 
Venezia (Venice, 1740), p. 135 confused the issue by attribut- 
ing the work to Bartolomeo (Bon) Bergomasco, the sixteenth- 
century architect of the Procuratie Nuove, etc., for whom 
our Bartolomeo Bon was frequently mistaken through the 
early ninteenth-century.  Albrizzi was followed by [Marco 
Sebastiano Giampiccoli], Notizie interessanti, che servono a 
far conoscere in tutti i suoi sestieri l'inclita città di Venezia 
(Belluno, 1779), p. 22; L’antiquario istoriografo, diario patrio 
per Venezia nell’anno MDCCCVI (Venice, 1806), p. 71. 

The attribution to Bartolomeo Bon has been sustained in 
recent times by: Paoletti, “Bono,” T-B, 4 (1910): pp. 315, 
317; idem, La Scuola Grande di San Marco, 1929: p. 14: 
Planiscig, V B, 1921: p. 29; Lorenzetti, 11926: p. 322; Fogolari, 
Gazz. di Ven., April 25, 1930: p. iii and other articles; Muraro, 
Nuova guida, 1953: pp. 236 f; Caccin, La basilica dei SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, 1961: p. 15; Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Goth. 
Sc., 11955, p. 223; idem, V & A Cat., 1964: 1: p. 342; Zava 
Boccazzi, La basilica dei Santi Giovanni e Paolo, 1965: p. 28; 
Arslan, Ven. got., 1970: p. 244. 
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Fic. 32. Giorgio da Sebenico, detail, St. Mark Enthroned 
among Members of the Confraternity of S. Marco from the 
main portal, Scuola di S. Marco, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


Madonna della Misericordia."8 Its absolute diversity 
from the other works produced in the workshop of 
the Bon induced Fiocco to assign it to the Florentine 
Pietro Lamberti—an attribution to which he remained 
faithful even after it was demonstrated that Lamberti 
had died two years before the building of the scuola.” 
Perhaps under his influence, Mariacher recently gave 
the relief to a Tuscan sculptor not more precisely 
identified. Even among those, like Paoletti and 
Fogolari,82 who adhered to the traditional attribution 
to Bartolomeo Bon, the reservation of a possible re- 
touching was advanced.  Planiscig alone may be 
credited with having glimpsed the right solution: 
perceiving resemblances between the composition of the 
relief and that of the Misericordia, he attributed its 
design to the Bon workshop. But its execution he 
assigned to a talented anonymous assistant of whose 
work he knew no other example. In fact, this is 


78 Cic., 11855: p. 619 b. He nevertheless considered it the 
work of Bartolomeo Bon. Finding in it the freedom of the 
Lombardo and Bregno, Burckhardt-Bode, Cic., 71884: 2, 2, 
pp. 427 df, ascribed it to Bon's last period. 

79 Dedalo, 1927-28: p. 370; Fiocco, R. di Ven., 1928: 
pp. 177 ff. In 1929 Erice Rigoni, “Notizie di scultori toscani a 
Padova nella prima metà del quattrocento,” Archivio veneto 
ser. 5, 6 (1929): p. 130, doc. 3 published a document which 
proved that Lamberti had died by December 7, 1435. Not 
deterred, Fiocco, Gazz. di Ven., May 24, 1930: p. iii and idem, 
Rigoni review, R. d’arte, 1930: pp. 158 ff explained away the 
inconvenient fact by stating that the lunette must have been 
made for the previous building of the confraternity at S. Croce. 

80 Diz. bio. 12 (1970) : p. 280. It is also Fiocco’s influence 
that accounts for the attribution of the relief to an anonymous 
Tuscan by Gamba, Marzocco, June 1, 1930: p. 2 and other 
article. Long before, Max Semrau, Venedig (Stuttgart/ 
Berlin/Leipzig, 1890), p. 242 had attempted to explain its 
unVenetian character by its Florentine authorship. 

81 Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 40 and 2: pp. 223, 225. 

82 J "arte, 1930: pp. 448 f. 

83 VJ, 1930: p. 99. Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 128 f, 291 f cat. 
251 also gave the relief to an anonymous sculptor by whom 
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Fic. 33. Giorgio da Sebenico, detail, St. Mark Enthroned 
among Members of the Confraternity of S. Marco from the 
main portal, Scuola di S. Marco, Venice (photo: Venice, 
Soprintendenza per i Beni Ambientali e Architettonici di 
Venezia). 


probably the unique contribution to the works which 
issued from the shop of Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon 
of their assistant—the Dalamatian architect and sculp- 
tor, Giorgio di Matteo da Sebenico. 

Although a period of apprenticeship in the work- 
shop of the Bon is not confirmed by archival docu- 
ments, Giorgio da Sebenico's connections with Venice 
at the time of the carving of the lunette of the Scuola 
di S. Marco are well documented. Born at Zadar, 
a Venetian colony from 1409, Giorgio apparently 
emigrated to Venice in his youth. "There he married 
Elisabetta, daughter of Gregorio da Monte, a Vene- 
tian carpenter. When, in 1441, Giorgio was sum- 
moned to Sibenik in order to take charge of the con- 
struction of its Cathedral, he was resident in Venice. 
The contract of June 22, 1441, with the procurators 
of the Cathedral records Giorgio's promise to move to 
Sibenik at the end of August and to take up residence 
there for six years. The six years were to be measured 
from the day on which he departed from Venice to 
which he would return to fetch his family. Even 
after his move to Sibenik, Giorgio retained the house 
in the parish of S. Marcilian on the Rio della Miseri- 
cordia which had come to him as part of his wife's 


he knew no other works. But he unaccountably likened the 
relief to the Coronation of the Virgin in the Orsini Chapel, 
Duomo, Trogir which he misattributed and misdated. 

84 Frey-Molé, p. 132, docs. 19, 20; p, 161, doc. 146. 

85 [bid., pp. 131 f, doc. 16. 
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Fic. 34. Giorgio da Sebenico, St. Augustine Displays the 
Book of Truth from the portal, S. Agostino, Ancona (photo: 
Split, Regionalni zavod za zastitu spomenika kulture). 


dowry : * in 1446 Giorgio was granted permission to 
remain in Venice for two months every two years 
on condition that he did no work there except on 
his own house.?* The “Ser Zorzi de Matio tajapiera" 
listed, along with Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon, 
among the members of the Scuola di S. Cristoforo, 
is probably to be identified with Giorgio da Sebenico. 
Given Giorgio’s residence in Venice at the be- 
ginning of his career, scholars have naturally assumed 
that Giorgio was employed in the most flourishing 
stonecarver's workshop of the time. This hypothesis 
was sustained by the derivation of Giorgio's portal 
of S. Francesco at Ancona and his scroll-bearing 
putti on the exterior of the apse of the Cathedral 
at Sibenik, as well as the frieze composed of a double 
row of leaves blown horizontal which appears in — 
practically every one of Giorgio's buildings, from the 
Porta della Carta. Further, scholars sought to 
identify specific Venetian works by Giorgio: for the 
most part, research concentrated on the Porta della 
Carta as that work by Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon 
in progress at the time of Giorgio's departure for 
Sibenik. Although Giorgio contributed nothing to 
the Porta della Carta, as will shortly emerge, he was 
employed on a contemporary project—the relief of the 
Scuola di S. Marco. | 
Elsewhere I have argued circumstantially the 
attribution to Giorgio of the lunette of the Scuola di 
S. Marco.?? Suffice it to note here the similarity of 
St. Mark's proportions to those of St. Augustine 
from Giorgio’s portal of S. Agostino at Ancona 


86 F. A. Galvani, Il re d'armi di Sebenico (Venice, 1, 1883), 
p. 160, no. 2. 

87 Peter Kolendié, “Stube na crkvi sv. Ivana u Šibeniku,” 
Starinar, ser. 3, 1 (1923) : p. 76. 

88 Cicogna, Delle inscrizioni 6, 2 (1853) : p. 871. 

89 “Giorgio da Sebenico and the Workshop of Giovanni 
Bon,” Acts of the International Symposium on Juraj Dal- 
matinac held at Sibenik, September 22-24, 1975, in press. 
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Fic. 35. Giorgio da Sebenico, Sf. Clare from the portal, 
S. Francesco alle Scale, Ancona (photo: Ancona, Soprinten- 
denza per i Beni Ambientali e Architettonici di Ancona). 


(figs. 30, 34). In both figures, the linking of a rela- 
tively small head and short neck with a tall frame 
endows each figure with a monumentality that is 
accentuated by the lowness of its seat or throne. 
SS. Mark and Augustine display the same exaggerated 
twist in which legs point sharply left while the head 
in profile is twisted to the right. In both, it is a 
means of introducing drama into a fundamentally 
undramatic scene. A similar twist occurs in the figure 
of St. Clare from Giorgio's portal of S. Francesco at 
Ancona (fig. 35). In both SS. Clare and Mark the 
sudden rotation in space is combined with a relieflike 
treatment, evident particularly in the upper halves of 
the figures. At either side of the figure, drapery, 
like a frame, both records and terminates the two- 
dimensional extension of the figure with a straight, 
continuous border. In the carving of both figures 
there is evidence of rapid and impatient execution in 
which large tools were manipulated forcefully. The 
result is synthetic forms reduced in number because 
increased in size. Folds produced thus are long 
and straight. Their strongly projecting upper sur- 
faces form smooth facets and their sides are sharply 
canted, sometimes at right angles. The application 
to the mantle of these straight, oblique folds impresses 
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Fic. 36. Giorgio da Sebenico, Flagellation from the Shrine 
of St. Anastasius, Cathedral, Split (photo: Rome, Gabinetto 
Fotografico Nazionale). 


upon the upper portion of the figure the regularity of 
a triangle, for which the head—carefully poised so 
that its highest point occurs midway between the 
corners of the base—provides an apex. The inorganic 
but dramatic torsion of the central figure of the 
Flagellation from the Shrine of St. Anastasius in the 
Cathedral at Split (fig. 36) and the bold zig-zagging 
pattern produced by the angles of bent limbs are 
familiar to us already from the figure of St. Mark. 
In this, and all the other predella panels of the 
Shrine of St. Anastasius, as well as in the lunette 
relief, Giorgio created relief by attaching to the 
smooth background figures sliced off flatly in the 
rear but otherwise carved in the round. This may 
seem paradoxical in an artist who so often viewed the 
front face of his figures in terms of low relief, but how- 
ever planar the fagades of his figures may be, they 
are always endowed with sides of considerable depth. 
It is rather that Giorgio preserved the pristine shape 
of the dressed block of stone than that he made relief 
of statuary. 

The head of the saint immediately to the left of the 
Flagellation in the Shrine of St. Anastasius resembles 
that of St. Mark as closely as a head hardly two inches 
high can possibly resemble a life-size one (figs. 33, 37). 
A severe expression bespeaks in each a high serious- 
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Fic. 37. Giorgio da Sebenico, detail, Saint from the Shrine 
of St. Anastasius, Cathedral, Split (photo: J. Schulz). 


ness of purpose. Both are middle-aged, heavily 
bearded, and mustachioed, with a bald pate but a 
thick fringe of hair on the forehead and a massive 
wreath of curls ringing the base of the crown. In 
both, the heads are nearly cubic in form. In propor- 
tion, the faces are short. Both possess a low and 
slightly concave forehead bordered by a hairline which 
dips lightly in the center. In both, there is a fairly 
pronounced indentation at the temples. The cheeks 
are neither fleshy nor gaunt: the protruding cheekbone 
is rapidly succeeded by a hollow which invades the 
greater area of the cheek, halted only by a fold of flesh 
running diagonally downwards from the center of the 
nose. Beneath the fold a hollow is formed in which 
the nostril is embedded. The bridge of the nose is 
pinched and the nose's tip extends far below the up- 
ward and outward flaring nostrils. The wide mouth 
with its thin unparted lips which turn neither up nor 
down, and the small ear pressed back into the mass 
of hair and beard are similar in both. 

The question now arises whether the execution of 
the relief was delegated to Giorgio by Giovanni Bon 
or whether it resulted from an independent commis- 
sion. Giovanni's commission for a subsidiary portal 
and his execution of the statue of Charity as well as 
Sansovino’s attribution of the relief to his son speak in 
favor of the first alternative (although they do not 
proveit). So does the abundance and disordered com- 
plication of the drapery that falls from the legs of 
St. Mark—the heaping up of folds at the bottom of 
the figure causing convolutions at the hem, the multiple 
layers of pendant folds undercut at their borders and 


the varied topography of the surface—stylistically - 
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closer to what I believe to be Giovanni's final work— 
the figure of Justice from the Porta della Carta—than 
to anything ever carved by Giorgio. The appearance 
in the kneeling figures of the lunette of motives first 
seen in the Misericordia relief (fig. 10) corroborates 
Giovanni's intervention in the design of the Enthroned 
St. Mark with Members of the Confratermty. The 
pose and arrangement of drapery of the central kneel- 
ing figure on the left parallel those of the figure kneel- 
ing at the left of the Madonna della Misericordia; the 
drapery over the projecting knee of the figure at the 
extreme right of the relief of St. Mark is similar to 
that of the last figure on the left of the Misericordia 
relief ; the drapery over the raised knee of the Guardian 
Grande recalls that of the figure to the right of the 
Madonna whose hand is on his chest. Giovanni’s 
delegation of the execution of the lunette is probably 
to be explained by the demands imposed on him by 
the more prestigious commission for the Porta della 
Carta given in November, 1438. His delegation of so 
significant a work and the competence of its execu- 
tion suggest that, at the time, Giorgio was not a mere 
garzone in Giovanni's shop: if Giorgio was not work- 
ing at the Scuola di S. Marco as an independent 
master, he must have been employed by Giovanni as a 
lavorante—a fully trained master without sufficient 
capital to set up in business on his own and therefore 
working under contract for another maestro di bottega. 

Giovanni’s portal of the Scuola di S. Marco was 
followed by the most important of the Bon's recorded 
commissions—the major entrance portal of the Ducal 
Palace immediately to the south of the Basilica of 
S. Marco (fig. 1). The Porta della Carta was com- 
missioned from Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon by the 
Provveditori al Sal on November 10, 1438. It was 
to be finished within eighteen months. Work appar- 
ently began on January 9, 1440. Shortly before Octo- 
ber 27, 1441, the figure of Justice was installed at the 
top of the portal. On April 17, 1442, Giovanni and 
Bartolomeo promised to deliver within three months 
the three angels which support the half-length figure 
of St. Mark, and within five or six months, ‘the other 
figures." These may refer to all, or some, of the four 
standing Virtues. Giovanni and Bartolomeo obligated 
themselves to complete the entire work within a year. 
By May 20 (or 21), 1442, the framework and taber- 
nacles were in place.?! 


90 The documents are published by Lorenzi, 1868: pp. 68 f, 
doc. 159; p. 70, doc. 162; Paoletti, 1893: 1: pp. 37, 39, n. 1; 
Zanotto, Pal. Duc. 1 (1842-1853) : “I. Storia della fabbrica,” 
p. 84, n. 19. 

91 See Jacopo d'Albizzotto Guidi's rhymed description of 
Venice dated May 20 (or 21), 1442, published by V. Rossi, 
“Jacopo d'Albizzotto Guidi e il suo inedito poema su Venezia,” 
Archivio veneto ser. 2, 5, 2 (1893) : p. 414: “Intorno a questa 
porta è un gran fregio/D'intagli e di cornici e tabernacoli,/Ch' 
a lodar quella niun'altra dispregio." For the date of the poem 
see p. 409. 
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Fic. 38. Giovanni Bon, Justice from the Porta della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 
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Fic. 39. Giovanni Bon, detail, Justice from the Porta della 
Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


The figure of Justice (figs. 38, 39) is carved from 
Istrian stone unlike the other marble Virtues and in 
contravention of the contract. Justice is seated on a 
throne composed of two addorsed lions. She is crowned 
and wears a loose gown and mantle but no shoes. In 
her right hand she holds an unsheathed sword; in her 
left, a balance. Her hands are not original—her left 
hand, and possibly also her right, were missing by 
the late 1780's—yet the present scheme is evidently 
faithful to the original one.?? Intended to be silhou- 


?? The sword of Justice was described by Thomas Coryate, 
Coryat's Crudities (London, 1, 1776 [reprinted from the 
edition of 1611]), p. 244: "Above that, even at the very 
highest top of all, is advanced the Image of Lady Justice, with 
a naked sword in one hand, and a ballance in the other hand, 
sitting upon a couple of Lyons made of alabaster." The gestures 
and attributes of Justice reproduced by Vincenzo Coronelli, 
Singolarità di Venezia, Palazzi di Venezia (Venice, ca. 1709), 
“Porta Maggiore del Palazzo Ducale, detta della Carta” and by 
Grevembroch, Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : p. 88 correspond to those 
which exist today. In the engraving by Giacomo Franco, Habiti 
d'hvomeni et donne venetiane (Venice, 1610), n.p. [pl. xii] the 
attributes are identical but the figure's arms are upraised. In 
the engraving entitled "Prospetto della Porta Maggiore del 
Palazzo Ducale di Venezia," drawn by Giuseppe Fancelli and 
engraved by Giovanni de Pian, printed at Venice probably 
in the late 1780's (for its date see Rodolfo Gallo, L'incisione 
nel ‘700 a Venezia e a Bassano (Venice, 1941), p. 50) the 
hand which held the scales is upraised and its gesture imitates 
that of the Madonna's left hand in Giovanni Bellini's Sacra 
C onversazione from S. Giobbe, Accademia, Venice. In her 
right hand Justice holds a sword, but her hand is raised higher 
than it is in either Grevembroch's drawing or the present 
reconstruction of the statue. The engraving in Cicognara, 
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etted against the sky, she was later provided with the 
background of wall and cresting when a new internal 
staircase was added to the Ducal Palace at the end 
of the sixteenth century.?? 

Nearly all critics are in agreement in attributing 
to the master of the Madonna della Misericordia the 
figure of Justice. Thus the Justice, too, commonly 
figures as a work of Bartolomeo Bon.?* A sole dis- 
senter is Fogolari who hesitantly suggested the Justice 
might be the last work of Giovanni Bon.” 

An examination of the heads of Justice (fig. 39), 
Charity from the Scuola di S. Marco (fig. 27), and 
the Madonna della Misericordia (fig. 11) confirms 
their attribution to a single sculptor. The shape of 
the head is identical in all. Hollows over the outer 
halves of the eyes articulate an otherwise flat fore- 
head which, in all, is very high and broad. Eyes set 
far apart are very small, wide open, and exceptionally 
contracted in their length. The high arching brows, 
indicated not by a projection but only by the excava- 
tion of the stone beneath them, disappear in mid- 
course. The hollows at the inner corners of the eyes 
gradually turn into bulges which swell increasingly, 
enveloping a portion of the upper lid, until their dis- 
appearance at the indented corners of the eyes. The 
flattened eyeballs, hardly recessed within their 
sockets, recede rapidly at inner and outer corners. 
Almost the entire iris, lightly incised, is contained 
within the opened lids. The paths described by upper 
and lower lids conform in all: in each the curve of the 
lower lid is the more accentuated, and the outline of 
the contracted tearduct, shallowly drilled, forms a 
hook. In the protuberant lower lid is the char- 
acteristic double groove. The nose of Justice has been 
worn flat by rain, and channels have been carved in the 
slopes of her nose. Yet its rounded tip and the small, 
level nostrils are those of the Madonna della Miseri- 
cordia and Charity. Between nose and mouth is an 
area of identical proportions. Neither the upper lip 
nor the slightly longer lower lip reaches the corners 


Diedo, Selva, Le fabbriche e 1 monumenti cospicui di Venezia 
1 (1815), “Palazzo Ducale,” pl. 9 derives from that of Fancelli 
and de Pian. 

98 Bassi-Trincanato, Pal. Duc., 1964 : p. 17. 

94 Planiscig, VB, 1921: p. 31; Fogolari, Pal. Duc., p. oppos. 
pl. 6; Fiocco, Dedalo, 1927-1928: pp. 435 ff who erroneously 
asserted that it was signed by Bartolomeo, and other articles; 
Fogolari, L’arte, 1930: p. 458, who thought that the Justice 
probably was not entirely finished by Bartolomeo; Planiscig, 
VJ, 1930: p. 102 with reservations; Gamba, Marzocco, June 1, 
1930: p. 2 and other article; Muraro, Nuova guida, 1953: 
p. 98; Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Goth. Sc., 11955: pp. 61, 224 with 
reservations; Hubala in Egg et al, Oberitalien Ost, 11965: 
p. 640; Seymour, Sculpt., 1966: p. 103; Trincanato, Pal. Duc., 
1969: p. 9; Arslan, Ven. got., 1970: pp. 243, 253, n. 157; 
Semenzato in Zorzi et al., Pal. Duc., 1971: p. 199; Pincus, 
1974: pp. 369 £; Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 122, 124, 280, 284 Cat. 
240, VIII. 

95 L’arte, 1932: pp. 41 f£. See above, n. 61. 
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of the narrow mouth. The center of the upper con- 
tour of the upper lip does not descend, in spite of the 
hollow of the caret. The opening between the lips is 
uniform in width. The upper surface of the boat- 
shaped lower lip is very rounded while the center of 
its lower contour is almost undercut, and thus given 
prominence, by the hollow that immediately succeeds 
it. The lower contour of the short, narrow chin is 
blunted. A dent close to its bottom edge represents a 
dimple. The generalizing stereometry of the cheeks, 
which gives no hint of cheek- or jawbones and which 
makes no concession to the existence of a mouth, 
endows the face with its rounded and continuous 
contour. Crowns very similar to that of Justice are 
worn by the kings at either side of the Virgin (figs. 
13, 14). Justice’s pointed locks, which become more 
and more serpentine as they descend her sloping 
shoulder, reappear in the locks of the beard of the 
central prophet to the left of the Virgin (fig. 15). 

A comparison of the figures of Justice, Charity, 
and the Madonna (figs. 10, 26, 38), reveals the same 
long neck and shoulders placed excessively low. 
Although carved in the round, Justice is posed as 
frontally as the Madonna in relief. In all three fig- 
ures, movement is confined to isolated limbs while the 
neck and torso remain upright and immobile. In spite 
of the sharp distinction of engaged and free leg, the 
axis of the hips is level. The free foot—its heel 
raised above the ground—is tilted forward slightly. 
In the relaxed legs of the Justice and the Madonna the 
contrast between the thigh and knee turned forward, 
and the foot directed to one side but hardly shifted 
from the axis of the upper leg, makes us question the 
existence of an organic bridge between foot and 
knee. In both Justice and the Madonna, attention is 
diverted from an inevitably awkward juncture at the 
ankle by a fold which sweeps down from the inside 
of the knee to the outside of the foot and by the break 
in the pattern of folds resting on the foot. 

The obvious differences between the Justice and the 
relief of the Madonna della Misericordia can be ex- 
plained by the interval which separates their execu- 
tion. Those differences prove Justice to be the more 
advanced of the two works and thus support our hypo- 
thetical dating of the Madonna della Misericordia to 
the mid 1420's. In contrast to the otherwise com- 
parable angels from the relief of the Misericordia 
(figs. 17, 18), the projection of the breasts of Justice, 
the hollow at her waist and the swelling of her abdo- 
men and hips are denoted by the tempered indentation 
of her right contour and by the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the folds or their disappearance altogether. 
Here garment and body are mutually independent. 
Concomitantly, the figure has become independent of 
the block of stone from which it was carved. Con- 
tours are broken, and the arms, of which large por- 
tions are carved in the round, project decisively. 
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Borders of drapery are undercut. Deep and rapid 
incursions into the matrix of stone, as where an 
upraised limb creates a hollow or a sudden with- 
drawal of a portion of the cloth leaves a vacuum, 
produce a constant alteration in the level of the sur- 
face. In the relief of the Misericordia, on the other 
hand, normally projecting arms and legs are twisted 
into a profile view and pressed back so that they 
adhere to, indeed sometimes sink into, the mass of the 
figure. Forms which the depth of the relief would 
have permitted to stand free with no abridgment of 
their normal volume are nearly always attached to 
the ground behind. The height or degree of projection 
and recession of the relief is not adjusted to the rela- 
tive position of the figures in a three-dimensional 
space. Folds are never undercut and rarely overlap 
one another. In the statue of Justice increased tech- 
nical skill permitted the distinction of the texture of a 
variety of elements which in the relief of the Miseri- 
cordia were represented uniformly. Thus the thinner 
material of Justice's gown with its finer, flatter folds 
contrasts with the heavy cloak. Hair was given a 
more naturalistic appearance by finer, more closely 
spaced incisions, by the undercutting and varied move- 
ment of contiguous locks. The abundant fluttering 
locks above Justice’s forehead, the tresses like flames 
which lick her shoulders, or the points of Justice’s 
crown whose voluptuously curving outlines enclose 
surfaces which billow, epitomize Flamboyant Gothic 
art in which all decorative forms, of unparalleled 
luxuriance, assume organic guises and exuberantly 
writhe and twist, imparting life to stone. Of this, 
there is not yet a trace in the Madonna della Miseri- 
cordia. Nor can one perceive there the influence of 
Renaissance art whose impact is so strongly felt in 
Justice. For the drapery of Justice’s mantle, with 
its deeply excavated and bulky folds whose deliberately 
confused and disharmonious pattern contrasts with, 
rather than echoes, the mass and contours of the 
body, testifies to familiarity with Donatello’s Prophets 
for the Campanile at Florence or his St. Louis for 
the tabernacle of the Parte Guelfa at Or San Michele. 

The author of Justice was also responsible for the 
shield-bearing putto on the inner side of the right- 
hand pier of the Porta della Carta (fig. 40).°° A 


96 In this, I am in agreement with Planiscig, VJ, 1930: p. 
102. On the other hand, he thought that their author was 
probably Bartolomeo Bon.. Moreover, he did not distinguish 
this from the other three shield-bearing putti. Indeed, no 
one yet has called attention to the fact that the putti are 
not uniform in style. The group is attributed to Bartolomeo 
by: Venturi, Storia 6 (1908): p. 992; Planiscig, VB, 1921: 
p. 31; Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Goth. Sc., 11955: p. 224 with 


some degree of hesitation; Fogolari, L'arte, 1930: p. 458 


believed them to have been designed by Bartolomeo, perhaps 
also modeled by him in terracotta, but executed by an 
assistant. Folnesics, Jahrb. Zentralkomm., 1914: p. 60 pointed 
to what he considered striking similarities between the 
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Fic. 40. Giovanni Bon and assistant, Shield-bearing putti from 
the Porta della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


comparison of its head with that of the Christ Child 
from the relief of the Madonna della Misericordia 
(fig. 12) reveals a common form of nose. Excessively 
pinched and indented at the bridge, it swells so beneath 
the bridge that the tip of the nose practically absorbs 
the tiny nostrils. The putto’s mouth is precisely 
that of Justice (fig. 39) : the contours of the flat lips, 
parted to the same extent, are not articulated. In 
both, the eyes are small and round and widely spaced. 
The serpentine movement of the putto’s locks is 
identical to the movement of the locks which rest on 
Justice’s shoulders. The locks of the central putto 
on the left of the mixtilineal arch (fig. 41) resemble 


shield-bearing putti and those of Giorgio da Sebenico from 
the apse of the Cathedral at Sibenik, but did not attribute 
the former to Giorgio. Alessandro Dudan, La Dalmazia nell’ 
arte italiana (Milan, 2, 1922), pp. 213 f attributed to Giorgio a 
role in the creation of the putti but did not specify its nature 
or extent. Venturi, Storia 8, 2 (1924): p. 304 and Michele 
d'Elia, *Ricerche sull'attività di Giorgio da Sebenico a Vene- 
zia," Commentari 13 (1962): pp. 215 ascribed the putti 
reggiscudi to Giorgio. With greater or lesser degrees of 
hesitation Venturi was followed by: Fogolari, Pal. Duc., p 
oppos. pl. 6; Fiocco, Dedalo, 1927-1928 : p. 438; Milan Prelog, 
“Dva nova ‘putta’ Jurja Dalmatinca i problem renesansne kom- 
ponente u njegovoj skulpturi,” Peristil 4 (1961): pp. 51 f; 
Arslan, Ven. got., 1970: pp. 243, 250. Ileana Chiappini di Sorio, 
“Proposte e precisazioni per Giorgio da Sebenico,” Notizie da 
Palazzo Albani 2, 3 (1973) : pp. 18 f and Wolters, 1976: 1: 
pp. 124, 284 cat. 240, IX were favorably disposed to the hypoth- 
esis of the authorship of Giorgio, but did not commit them- 
selves to an attribution of the putti. 
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Fic. 41. Giovanni Bon, Putto from the Porta della Carta, 
Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Palazzo Ducale). 


even more closely the falling locks of Jwstice, while 
the putto’s open mouth recalls one of the children held 
by Charity from the Scuola di S. Marco (fig. 26). 
In spite of the inadequacy of the photograph, it is 
possible to discern a resemblance between the face of 
the lowest putto on the right of the arch (fig. 42) and 
the face of the Christ Child from the Miseri- 
cordia relief. The anatomy of the putti, the bal- 
looning stomach, hips and thighs, the low-slung 
genitals, the deep grooves which entirely span 
the torso's width separating one area of the 
anatomy from another, confirm the attribution 
to a single sculptor of the putti on the arch and the 
putto with the shield of Doge Francesco Foscari 
(fig. 40).97 


97 Again I am in agreement with Planiscig, VJ, 1930; p. 102 
who attributed these putti, as well, to that author—probably 
Bartolomeo Bon—responsible also for Justice and Charity 
from the Scuola di S. Marco. They were ascribed to Bar- 
tolomeo by: Planiscig, VB, 1921: p. 31; Semenzato in Zorzi 
et al., Pal. Duc., 1971: p. 199; Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Goth. Sc., 
11955: p. 224 with some hesitation. Fogolari, L’arte, 1930: 
p. 458 believed them to have been designed by Bartolomeo, 
perhaps also modeled by him in terracotta, but executed by an 
assistant. Folnesics, Jahrb. Zentralkomm., 1914: p. 60 pointed 
to what he considered striking resemblances between these 
putti and those of Giorgio da Sebenico but did not attribute 
the former to Giorgio. Dudan, La Dalmazia nell arte italiana 2 
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Since the Porta della Carta was commissioned from 
Giovanni and Bartolomeo jointly, while the relief 
of the Scuola della Misericordia and the statue of Char- 
ity from the Scuola di S. Marco are not documented 
for either, one may legitimately ask our reasons for 
preferring an attribution to Giovanni to the traditional 
attribution of the works to his more famous son. The 
reasons are many. The Misericordia relief, the 


Justice and probably the Charity as well were each 


the visual and thematic climax of their respective pro- 
grams and as such, would normally have devolved 
upon the master of the shop.?* The major objection 
to the attribution to Giovanni of the other Porta 


della Carta Virtues or angels in relief—that they post-. 


date the commencement of his physical decline and 
possibly his death—does not apply to Justice: the 
figure was already installed six months before Gio- 
vanni, “infirm in body," dictated his testament. In- 
deed, the style of Justice does not reappear in any of 
the works designated as still missing in the docu- 
ment of April 17, 1442. Nor does it appear in any 
work at all, known with certainty to have been exe- 
cuted after Justice. With roots in Trecento Venetian 
sculpture, it manifests a style which disappears after 
1441, at the very moment when Bartolomeo may be 
supposed to have reached artistic maturity. 

But the most persuasive argument against the 
attribution of these works to Bartolomeo Bon is their 
quality: they are quite inferior to what we would 
expect of the artist who, by all accounts, was the lead- 
ing sculptor of his time.  Bartolomeo's fame was 
such that he was never forgotten.?? Sansovino men- 


(1922) : pp. 213 f attributed to Giorgio a role in the creation 
of the putti but did not specify its nature or extent. D’Elia, 
Commentari 1962: p. 215 gave the putti to Giorgio. With 
some degree of hesitation they have been assigned to Giorgio 
by: Fogolari, Pal. Duc., p. oppos. pl. 6; Fiocco, Dedalo, 1927- 
1928: p. 438; Bassi in Zorzi et al., Pal. Duc., 1971: p. 59. 
Without quite committing themselves to an attribution, Chiap- 
pini. op. cit., Notizie da Palazzo Albani 2, 3 (1973) : pp. 18 f 
and Wolters, 1976: 1: p. 284 cat. 240, IX wrote favorably of 
the attribution of the putti to Giorgio. Prelog, of. cit., Peristil, 
1961: p. 51 rejected the attribution of the putti on the gable 
to Giorgio. 

98 Fogolari, L'arte, 1932: p. 41 once hesitantly suggested this. 

99 In a sixteenth-century chronicle he was remembered thus: 
"La porta del palazzo ducal de Venezia, adornata, come se 
vede al presente, fü cominciata nel 1439, et subito fü compida. 
La qual porta fü lavorada de mano de Maestro Bartolo 
Tagiapiera. de santa Maria dell'Horto, et sopra la detta 
porta il detto ritrasse il Serenissimo Messer Francesco Foscari 
Doxe in zenocchioni davanti messer S. Marco." (Bibl. Marc., 
Cod. it., Cl. VII, 82 [= 7767], Cronaca Trevisan [which re- 
cords events from 1432-1556], p. 25 r repeated verbatim in Bibl. 
Marc., Cod. it, Cl. VII, 791 [—7589], Cronaca Vemera 
[which records events up to 1580], p. 127 r.) The inclusion 
of Bartolomeo's parish proves that the author of the chronicle 
independently knew of the sculptor and was not merely repeat- 
ing information derived from the inscription on the portal. 
See also Zanotto, Pal. Duc. 1 (1842-1853) : "I. Storia della 
fabbrica," p. 84, n. 19. 
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Fic. 42. Giovanni Bon and assistants, detail, Porta 
della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


tions him four times in Venetia citta nobilissima. In 
his own lifetime Bartolomeo was called "solemni 
magistro lapicida qui fecit portam palatii vene- 
tiarum." 2°! Employing the clause which frequently 
appears in the contracts of major masters, the prior of 
S. Maria della Carità specified in 1445 that the now 
lost statues of SS. Augustine and Jerome were to be 
executed for the facade of the church with Bartolo- 
meo's own hands.!° In 1460 the Milanese ambassador 
wrote to Duke Francesco Sforza that "nel suo mestero 
de tagliare prede vive [M. Bartholameo Taglia- 
preda] è el primo et principalle de Venexia.” '?? One 
can hardly imagine that the ambassador was referring 
to the author of Justice when that artist had already 
been surpassed by the two sculptors of Justice’ s three 





100 Op. cit., 1581: p. 59 a: as author of the statue of St. 
Christopher above the portal of the Madonna dell'Orto; 
ibid., p. 101 b: as author of the lunette of the portal and 
the figures of the frontispiece of the Scuola Vecchia della 
Misericordia; ibid., p. 102 a: as author of the figures above the 
portal of the Scuola di S. Marco; ibid., p. 118 b: as author of 
the Porta della Carta. 

101 See the document of June 11, 1448, which speaks of the 
agreement concerning the making of the statue of the Madonna 
and Child for the Loggia Comunale at Udine: Joppi-Occioni- 
Bonaffons, Cenni, 1877: pp. 57 f, doc. viii. 

102 Fogolari, Arch. ven., 1924: p. 100. 

103Beltrami, 1900: p. 22. 
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Fic. 43. Assistant of Giovanni Bon, St. Mark from the Porta 
della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Venice, Soprinten- 
denza per i Beni Ambientali e Architettonici di Venezia). 


companions on the Porta della Carta—Prudence, and 
Fortitude and Temperance. If Bartolomeo was the 
foremost sculptor in Venice in 1460, that is, during 
the period of the making of the Tomb of Francesco 
Foscari and the Arco Foscari of the Ducal Palace 
and probably after the debut of Antonio Rizzo, then he 
cannot have been the author of Charity, Justice, and 
the Madonna della Misericordia. 

The half-length figure of St. Mark (fig. 43)'** and 
the angel immediately above it (fig. 44)! on the 


104 With his right hand, now missing, St. Mark originally 
made a sign of blessing: Grevembroch, Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : 
p. 88. 

St. Mark was attributed to Bartolomeo by: Venturi, Storia 
6 (1908): p. 992; Fogolari, Pal. Duc., p. oppos. pl. 6; 
Semenzato in Zorzi et al., Pal. Duc., 1971: p. 199. Fogolari, 
L'arte, 1930: p. 458 believed the figure to have been designed 
by Bartolomeo, perhaps also modeled by him in terracotta, 
but executed by an assistant. Folnesics, Jahrb. Zentralkomm., 
1914: p. 63 was almost inclined to attribute the figure to 
Giorgio da Sebenico. Planiscig, VJ, 1930, p. 102 and Wolters, 
1976: 1: pp. 124, 283 cat. 240, II attributed the bust to an 
anonymous collaborator of Bartolomeo Bon. 

105 The angel was attributed to Bartolomeo by: Venturi, 
Storia 6 (1908) : p. 992; Planiscig, VB, 1921: p. 31; Semen- 
zato in Zorzi et al., Pal. Duc., 1971: p. 199. Fogolari, L'arte, 
1930: p. 458 believed it to have been designed by Bartolomeo, 
perhaps also modeled by him in terracotta, but executed by 
an assistant. Planiscig, VJ, 1930, p. 102 assigned all three 
angels to the anonymous assistant responsible for St. Mark. 
Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 124, 283 cat. 240, III attributed all three 
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Fic. 44. Assistant of Giovanni Bon, Angel from the Porta della 
Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Palazzo Ducale). 


Porta della Carta are by an assistant whose art, 
though inferior in quality, betrays Giovanni's dominat- 
ing influence. The small, round eyes placed far apart, 
the bulging eyeballs, the accentuated dip of lower lid 
with its terminating hook for tear duct, the nose's 
rounded tip, the thin contracted upper lip and the 
broader and everted lower lip whose boat-shaped lower 
contour overhangs a void, the long broad neck which 
slopes too gradually, are mannerisms derived from 
Giovanni's figure type. The cramped hands with their 
chain of peaking knuckles reappear in all this master's 
figures. The massive knobs into which the locks of 
hair divide themselves derive from the Venetian sculp- 
ture of late Gothic Lombard masters, of which the 
younger of the waterspout figures on the façade of 
the Basilica of S. Marco is representative. 

The gesture with which St. Mark supports his book 
recurs in the hand of Charity in which she holds a 
flame (fig. 46). The flame, symbolic of Amor det, 
is complemented by the cornucopia of ripened fruit. 
symbolic of Amor proximi.2°® As the queen of Vir- 


angels to an anonymous collaborator of Bartolomeo (to be 
distinguished, however, from the author of St. Mark). 

106 Zanotto, Pal. Duc. 1 (1842-1853) : “I. Storia della fab- 
brica,” p. 359. For a discussion of the iconography of Amor 
dei and Amor proximi see R. Freyhan, “The Evolution of the 
Caritas Figure in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 11 (1948) : 
pp. 68-86. Mariacher, BM, 1950: p. 124 pointed out the de- 


rivation of the iconography of the Porta della Carta Charity 


from the same Virtue on the Tomb of Doge Tomaso Mocenigo 
in SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 
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Fic. 45. Assistant of Giovanni Bon, Victory from the Porta 


della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 

tues, she was originally crowned.'?* Attributions of 
Charity have veered between an assistant of Bartolo- 
meo Bon, Antonio Bregno, an assistant of his, Nanni 


di Bartolo, and Giovanni di Martino da Fiesole.198 | 


107 See Grevembroch, Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : p. 88. 

108 Strange to say, the obvious difference in quality and style 
between Charity and Prudence have been remarked only by 
Venturi, Storia 6 (1908) : p. 992 who attributed Prudence to 


Bartolomeo Bon and Charity, to an assistant of his, by Pincus. | 


1974: pp. 360 ff and by Wolters, 1976; 1: pp. 283 f cat. 240, 
IV, V. Prudence and Charity are jointly attributed to a mem- 
ber of the Bon workshop by Venturi, Storia, 8, 2 (1924), p 
495, figs. 469, 470; Fogolari, Pal. Duc., p. oppos. pl. 6 
and :dem, L'arte, 1932: p. 41 where he remarked that the 
assistant, "certo molto fiacco,” must have been Tuscan. 
Attributing Temperance and Fortitude to Antonio Bregno, 
Planiscig, V B, 1921: pp. 31 ff gave Prudence and Charity to 
an assistant in Bregno's shop. His attribution of Prudence 
and Charity was seconded by: Mariacher, Pal. Duc., 1950: 
p. 21; Trincanato, Pal. Duc., 1969: p. 9; Arslan, Ven. got., 
1970: p. 253, n. 146. In the meantime Mariacher, BM, 1950: 
p. 124 changed his mind and credited Antonio Bregno him- 
self with Charity and Prudence. He was followed by Elena 
Bassi and Egle Trincanato, Il Palazzo Ducale nella storia 
e nell'arte di Venezia (Milan, 1960), p. 44; Terisio Pignatti, 
Palazzo Ducale Venezia (Novara, 1964), p. 10. Fiocco, 
Dedalo, 1927-1928: p. 369 and idem. Enc. ital. 8 (1930): 
= p. 113 assigned Charity and Prudence to Giovanni di Martino 
da Fiesole as collaborator of Pietro Lamberti (to whom he 
had attributed Fortitude and Temperance).  Planiscig, VJ, 
1930: pp. 101 f hypothetically ascribed them to Nanni di 
Bartolo. Pincus, 1974: pp. 342, n. 162, 360 ff believed 
Charity and Fortitude to have been executed by the same 
artist—a follower of Bartolomeo Bon possibly to be identified 
with Pantaleone di Paolo. She dated the statues to the 
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Fic. 46. Assistant of Giovanni Bon, Charity from the Porta: 
della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


Least well preserved, she is also qualitatively the worst 
of all the Virtues. Her exceptionally narrow but 
straight-topped shoulders are like St. Mark’s, (fig. 43). 
The folds of her garment, like those of the angel, are 
flat when not slightly concave, project very little and 
are dispersed across a fairly even plane. Yet the 
edges of folds are rolled and slightly undercut. The 
folds are broad and frequently form a triangle of which 
the apex or one side is missing. The composition of 


late 1450's or early 1460's and erroneously characterized the 


head of Charity as a later restoration. Wolters, 1976: 1: 
pp. 123, 124, 283 f cat. 240, IV, V assigned Charity and 
Prudence to two anonymous assistants by whom he knew no 
other works. 
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Fic. 47. Assistant of Giovanni Bon, Prudence from the Porta 
della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Venice, Soprinten- 
denza per i Beni Ambientali e Architettonici di Venezia). 


the figure reflects Giovanni's Charity from the Scuola 
di 5. Marco (fig. 26), while the swathe of drapery 
which descends on the right side of the figure, 
covering most of her lowered arm, indicates acquaint- 
ance with Giovanni's antique source (fig. 28). Pos- 
sibly the shield-bearing putto on the outer side of the 
right pier of the Porta della Carta (fig. 40) also was 
executed by this master. 

The two angels below the medallion with St. Mark 
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(figs. 42, 45) are related in style to the work of this 
master but betray a better understanding of anatomy 
and movement and a more harmonious design.!° 
similar faces, hands, and hair lack the exaggeration 
visible in the features of their companion. In com- 
position, these Victories are related to Ghiberti’s 
Shrine of SS. Protus, Hyacinth, and Nemesius in the 
Bargello, derived, in turn, from an antique prototype.!! 

Charitys companion on the second story of the 
right-hand pier was Prudence (fig. 47)!!! whose 
identity is disclosed only by the inscription on her 
base. An engraving of the Porta della Carta of the 
late 1780's shows, in her left hand, Aesclepius's staff 
around which a snake is wound '?—a characteristic 
attribute of Prudence. But the staff is a recon- 
struction of the designer of the print: in Grevem- 
broch's drawing of the Porta della Carta of 1754 the 
hand, which must originaly have been pieced, is 
already missing.'? 

Prudence and Charity were evidently designed and 
carved to go together. Where Temperance and Forti- 
tude (figs. 49, 51) are carved completely in the round, 
Prudence and Charity are virtually high reliefs. They 
are sliced off flatly in the rear at about three-quarters 
their normal depth and the figures’ limbs and gar- 
ments are dispersed across an even frontal plane. In 
each, the edges of the figure mark the point beyond 
which the eye of the spectator was not meant to travel. 
In stance, gesture of the lowered hand and to a lesser 
extent, play of drapery over legs and lower torso, they 
are the mirror-images of one another. 

Prudence has been the object of the same attribu- 
tional vagaries as her companion. Only Venturi, 
Pincus and Wolters perceived the obvious differences 
in quality and style between the two.1* Indicative of 
an exceptional plasticity are the surfaces of folds— 


109 These Victories were attributed to Bartolomeo by: 
Venturi, Storia 6 (1908) : p. 992; Planiscig, VB, 1921: p. 31; 
Semenzato in Zorzi et al., Pal. Duc., 1971: p. 199. Fogolari, 
L'arte, 1930: p. 458 believed them to have been designed by 
Bartolomeo, perhaps also modeled by him in terracotta, but 
executed by an assistant. Planiscig, VJ, 1930: pp. 102, 107 
attributed them, along with the St. Mark and the angel above 
the medallion, to the anonymous Tuscan assistant to whom 
he also gave the kneeling angels in the relief of the Coronation 
of the Virgin in S. Maria della Salute. 

110 Jbid., p. 102. 

111 Gentile Bellini's Procession of the Relic of the True Cross 
in Piazza S. Marco, Accademia, Venice, shows Prudence and 
Fortitude in the positions which they occupied till recently, 
that is, with Prudence in the upper right-hand niche and 
and Fortitude below her. Since Charity also was carved by 
an assistant, we may assume that, from the start, it too 
occupied an upper, less conspicuous niche as Grevembroch, 
Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : p. 88, later portrayed it and as it did 
till recently: as we shall see, the lower niches contained statues 
carved by Bartolomeo himself. 

112 “Prospetto della Porta Maggiore del Palazzo Ducale di 
Venezia” by Giuseppe Fancelli and Giovanni de Pian. See 
above, n. 92 for the engraving. 

113 Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : p. 88. 

114 For the attribution of the statue see above, n. 108. 
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occasionally concave and rounded at the edges. Forms 
like shoulders, breasts, the back of the hand, are as 
full as they can be. Individual locks have the plasticity 
and tensile strength of cables. Faithful to Gothic 
precepts in the posing and draping of his figure, in the 
cascade of folds which falls beneath the lowered hand, 
in the flurry of folds about the feet, the author of this 
statue nevertheless eschewed the copious, heavy, and 
malleable stuffs favored by Gothic sculptors, preferring 
thinner, stiffer, less abundant cloth, which, drawn more 
tightly around the figure, permitted the new adumbra- 
tion of breast, hip, and abdomen. Many elements link 
Prudence with the same Virtue from the Tomb of 
Raffaele Fulgosio in the Santo, Padua of 1429-1431 
(fig. 48), suggesting an artistic formation under 
Pietro di Niccolò Lamberti. Stocky proportions as 
well as a massive cubic head, a thick short neck, broad 
unsloping shoulders are found in both. In both, the 
sinuous Gothic sway has become curiously disjointed. 
The short, square face of both, given its idiosyncratic 
form by the straight chin and broad jawbones, is 
uncommon in Venetian art of this period. The large 
features occupy an unusually large proportion of the 
face. 'The foreheads of both are low, the eyebrows 
level, the eyes protuberant and the lower lids extremely 
fleshy. The nose is flat and broad. The tip of the 


nose seems squashed and the fleshy cheeks swell up 


around the nostrils. The distance between nose and 
mouth is short. The lips are very full, the chin is 
blunt and the cheeks are most tumescent around the 
mouth. Yet in spite of its distinctive style, I cannot 
identify its author. 

The figure of Temperance, which originally occupied 
the lower left-hand niche, is captured in the symbolic 
act of mixing wine with water (figs. 49, 50). Forti- 
tude, on the right, is armed ; her hair is loose (figs. 51, 
52). One hand rests on a shield. The other may 
once have held a sword or dagger.!!5 The statues 
were removed from the Porta della Carta in 1966-1967 
and exhibited on a landing of the Scala dei Censori 
of the Ducal Palace along with Prudence and Charity. 

The attribution of the statues of T'emperance and 
Fortitude has been the cause of the most intense and 
acrimonious debate. Early students unquestioningly 
accepted Sansovino's attribution to Bartolomeo of the 
portal 11° and the inscription of Bartolomeo's name on 


115 In Gentile Bellini's Procession of the Relic of the True 
Cross in Piazza S. Marco a gilded hilt is visible in Fortitude’s 
right hand, but no blade can be discerned. Nor is there 
any in the drawing of the Porta della Carta in Grevembroch, 
Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : p. 88. From the way in which the hilt 
is held, the blade—if there ever was one—must have pointed 
downward and slightly to the rear. 

116 Sansovino, 1581: p. 118 b: “Ma tornando alla porta 


maestra, diciamo che le fu dato principio l’anno 1439. & fu 


fabricato da sommo a imo di marmo in forma piramidale. 
Dai lati sono quattro figure poco minori del naturale dimo- 
stranti le virtù nobili del Principe Foscari. & di sopra all'erta 
è scolpito un Leone alato, di molto bellezza, con la statua 
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Fic. 48. Pietro Lamberti, Prudence from the Tomb of 
Raffaele Fulgosio, S. Antonio, Padua (photo: Bohm). 


the architrave.* The documents, published by Cadorin 
in 1845,45 subsequently were taken as proof of the 
joint authorship of Bartolomeo and Giovanni: distinc- 


del Doge in ginocchioni ritratta dal vivo: & fu opera di 
Bartolomeo Bono, del quale s'è detto piu volte." See also: 
[Francesco Sansovino], Delle cose notabili che sono in Vene- 
ta, Venice, 1570, n.p. [p. 39] quoted above, n. 1. 

117 Replaced by a copy during the restorations of the Ducal 
Palace of 1873-1887, the original architrave is now preserved 
in the Museo dell'Opera di Palazzo Ducale: E. R. Trincanato, 


“Il Museo dell'Opera di Palazzo Ducale,” Bollettino dei 


Musei Civici veneziani 7, 3-4 (1962): pp. 10 f. 

118 ^N. 189 e 190 Anni 1438-1463," Memorie originali 
italiane riguardanti le belle arti (Bologna), ser. 6 (1845): 
pp. 105 ff. Notice of the discovery of the documents with 
summaries of their contents was published by Cadorin, “Critica. 
Belle arti patrie," Il Vaglio. Giornale di scienze, lettere, arti 


(Venice) 7, 36 (September 3, 1842) : p. 282. 
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Fic. 49. Bartolomeo Bon, Temperance from the Porta della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


tions were rarely drawn between elements of different 
quality or style.? Then in 1921 the differences be- 
tween T'emperance and Fortitude, and the other sculp- 


11? Domenico Martinelli, 77 ritratto di Venezia diviso in due 
parti (Venice, 1684), p. 526; [Giovambattista Albrizzi], 


ture of the portal induced Planiscig to attribute the two 
Virtues to Antonio Bregno, reputed author of the 
Foscari Tomb in S. Maria dei Frari, and to date them 


Forestiere illuminato intorno le cose più rare, e curiose, 
antiche, e moderne della città di Venezia (Venice 1740), pp. 
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to a later campaign of work on the portal.!2° This 
attribution has enjoyed considerable esteem.!2! On 
the basis of Planiscig's reevaluation, Venturi removed 
the statues from the œuvre of Bartolomeo Bon *”? 
and ascribed them to Antonio Rizzo—the sculptor 
he credited with the Foscari Tomb '?—in spite of 
the fact that Rizzo's activity could not be documented 
before the 1460's. Fiocco attributed the Virtues to 
the Florentine, Pietro Lamberti, persisting in this 
attribution even after it was shown that Lamberti had 
died in 1435.?*  Mariacher assigned them to an 


27 f; [Marco Sebastiano Giampiccoli], Notizie interessanti, 
che servono a far conoscere in tutti i suoi sestieri l’inchita città 
di Venezia (Belluno, 1779), p. 37; Tommas Arcangelo Zuc- 
chini, Nuova cronaca veneta (Venice, 2, 1784), p. 224; Johann 
Christoph Maier, Beschreibung von Venedig, (2nd ed., Leip- 
zig, pt. 1, 1795), p. 192; Moschini, 1815: 1, 2: pp. 400 £; Cicog- 
nara in idem, Diedo, Selva, Le fabbriche e 1 monumenti cos- 
picui di Venezia (Venice, 1, 1815), “Palazzo Ducale,” p. viii; 
Cicognara, 2. (1816) : pp. 169 f; Giannantonio Moschini, Le 
belle arti in Venezia (Venice, 3, 1827), pp. 33 ff; Paoletti, Zl 
fiore 2 (1839) : p. 56; Zanetti, Enc. ital. 4 (1841) : p. 1339; 
Gianjacopo Fontana, “Cose patrie. La Porta della Carta e la 
Scala dei Giganti del Palazzo Ducale," Il Vaglio. Giornale di 
scienze, lettere, arti 7, 21 (May 21, 1842): pp. 162 f; Sel- 
vatico, Sulla architettura, 1847: pp. 135 f; Selvatico-Lazari, 
Guida, 1852: p. 52; Zanotto, Pal. Duc. 1 (1842-1853) : “TI. 
Storia della fabbrica," pp. 77, 361; Burckhardt, Cic., 11855: pp. 
619 f; Mothes, Geschichte 1 (1859) : pp. 278 ff; Antonio Dall’ 
Acqua Giusti, Il Palazzo Ducale di Venezia (Venice, 1864), 
p. 22; Fulin-Molmenti, Guida, 1881: pp. 118 f; Burckhardt- 
Bode, Cic., "1884: 2, 2, p. 427 a; Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 39; 
Giuseppe Merzario, I maestri comacini (Milan, 1893), 2: p. 17; 
Paoletti, "Bono," T-B 4 (1910) : pp. 315 f. 

120 VB, 1921: pp. 30 ff. The attribution was repeated in 
idem, VJ, 1930: p. 101 and idem, T-B, 28 (1934) : p. 409. 

121 It was adopted by: Lorenzetti, 11926: p. 234 who never- 
theless expressed himself guardedly; S. Guyer, Venice, Build- 
ings and Sculpture (Mirabilia Mundi, 1), trans. L. B. Ellis 
(Augsburg, 1928), p. xix; Géza de Francovich, “Bregno, 
Antonio," Enciclopedia italiana, (Milan, 7, 1930): p. 792; 
Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Goth. Sc., 11955: p. 224; Hubala in Egg 
et al., Oberitalien Ost, 1965 : p. 640 with reservations; Arslan, 
Ven. got., 1970: p. 253, n. 146; Wolfgang Wolters quoted in 
Venice. Procuratie Nuove. Arte a Venezia dal medioevo al 
settecento, June-October, 1971, catalog by Giovanni Mariacher 
(Venice, 1971), p. 134, no. 64. It is unclear here whether 
Wolters is referring to both Virtues or simply to Fortitude, In 
his own book, Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 123 f, 133, 292, 284 cat. 
240, VI, VII, assigned, with reservations, only Fortitude to 
the master of the Foscari Tomb. Temperance was given to a 
different anonymous Venetian sculptor. 

122 Temperance and Fortitude had been given to Bartolomeo 
Bon by Venturi, Storia 6 (1908): p. 992. This attribution 
was adopted by Venturi’s faithful followers, Pierre de 
Bouchaud, La sculpture vénitienne (Paris, 1913), pp. 84 f 
and Paul Schubring, Die italienische Plastik des Quattrocento 
(Berlin, 1919), p. 237. | 

123 Venturi, Storia 8, 2 (1924) : pp. 304, 494. 

124 Fiocco, Dedalo, 1927-1928: pp. 368 f and idem, Rigoni 
review, R. d'arte, 1930: p. 156, fig. 4 and pp. 157 ff. To 
Rigoni's discovery that Lamberti had died by December 7, 1435, 
Fiocco replied by stating falsely that the documents showed 
that the Bon had never received the commission for the 
statues which, he supposed, had already existed at the 
writing of the contract for the Porta della Carta: Fiocco, 
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Fic. 50. Bartolomeo Bon, detail, Temperance from the Porta 
della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


anonymous Tuscan sculptor, 5 reserving for Antonio 
Bregno the pendant statues of Prudence and Charity. 
Chiappini opted for the authorship of Giorgio da 
Sebenico.?9 Only Fogolari, again the single voice 
of reason amidst so much confusion, urged the obvious 
and logical attribution of the statues to Bartolomeo 
Bon.!?7 


Gazz. di Ven., May 24, 1930: p. iii; idem, Enc. ital. 8 (1930) : 
p. 113. In spite of the fact that his assertion was refuted by 
Fogolari, Gazz. di Ven., May 24, 1930: p. iii, his attribution 
was accepted by: Mariacher, Pal. Duc., 1950: p. 21 with reser- 
vations; Elena Bassi and Egle Trincanato, Il Palazzo Ducale 
nella storia e nell'arte di Venezia (Milan, 1960), p. 44; 
Terisio Pignatti, Palazzo Ducale Venezia (Novara, 1964), 
. 10; Trincanato, Pal. Duc., 1969: p. 9 with reservations. 

125 BM, 1950: p. 124; idem in Arte a Venezia dal medioevo 
al settecento, 1971 : pp. 133 f, no. 64. 

126 Op. cit., Notizie da Palazzo Albani 2, 3 (1973) : pp. 21 ff. 
Unbeknownst to Chiappini, Folnesics, Jahrb. Zentralkomm., 
1914: p. 78 had already proposed very tentatively an attribu- 
tion of Fortitude to Giorgio. 

127 L’arte, 1930: pp. 458 f modifying an earlier opinion 
(idem, Pal. Duc., p. oppos. pl. 6) according to which the 
statues seemed too good to be Bartolomeo's. The attribu- 
tion to Bartolomeo was reiterated by: idem, Gazz. di Ven., 
April 25, 1930: p. iii; idem, L'arte, 1932: p. 36. Fogolari’s 
attribution was attacked by  Fiocco's partisan, Gamba, 
Marzocco, June 1, 1930: p. 2 and other article and by Gallo, 
Atti Ist. ven., 1961-1962: p. 201. Pincus, 1974, pp. 360 ff, 
371 f ascribed Temperance to the shop of Jacopo Sansovino 
and dated it to the 1550's, having given Fortitude to a follower 
of Bartolomeo Bon, for which see above, n. 108. 
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Fic. 51. Bartolomeo Bon, Fortitude from the Porta della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


I shall consider elsewhere whether Antonio Bregno 
carved the Tomb of Francesco Foscari (d. 1457), the 
touchstone for every other attribution to him *8: here 


128 Niccolò di Giovanni Fiorentino and Venetian Sculpture 
of the Early Renaissance, Archeological Institute of America 


it suffices to compare Fortitude and Temperance with 
the Virtues from the tomb (fig. 53). Differences of 
style demonstrate that the Foscari Tomb must be 


and the College Art Association of America, Monographs 
on Archeology and the Fine Arts, 33 (New York, in press). 
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the work of a sculptor born at least a generation after 
the author of Temperance and Fortitude, the work of 


a sculptor strongly influenced by Donatello's sculpture 


of the 1440's. His drapery style, in which inde- 
pendent swathes of cloth are wound around the figure 
in an unnaturalistic but highly expressive way, is so 
similar to that of Mantegna in the Ovetari Chapel and 
the S. Zeno Altarpiece that we, can hypothesize a 
sojourn in Padua during the 1450’s. The poses of the 
figures from the Foscari Tomb may not have been 
calculated according to a precise and mechanically 
correct distribution of the body's weight, but nothing 
remains of the Gothic sway which still informs the 
contrapposto of Temperance and Fortitude. The 
physiognomies of the Foscari Virtues resemble those 
of Temperance and Fortitude (figs. 50, 52), but the 
bold and summary technique with which they are 
carved contrasts with the subtle modulation and fine 
incisions of the features of the Porta della Carta Vir- 
tues. Where the Foscari Virtues were treated as 
though they were made of wax—their surfaces molded, 
rolled, squeezed, pressed, gouged, their mass pene- 
trated, their contours broken—the technique and 
medium of Temperance and Fortitude were exactly 
matched. 

The statue of T'emperance is related to the figure of 
Fortitude from the wellhead of the Ca’ d'Oro (fig. 2) 
by her broad shoulders, full breasts and hips, and 
ample limbs. In both, there is the same countertwist 
of head and upper torso. The lowered hand cradles the 
bowl with that gesture and sharp flexion of the wrist 
which Fortitude uses to support her column and 
Charity, her baby (fig. 5). The statue's monumental 
proportions, the small head lightly resting on the high 
pedestal of the neck, the long adagio cadences of nearly 
semicircular folds which span the figure, encircling the 
arms, link Temperance with the Ca’ d'Oro Charity. 
The rapidly undulating locks of hair which flow 
straight back from the temples have a similar momen- 
tum and the drapery of Temperance and Justice is 
wound identically around the frontal foot, set flatly on 
the ground (fig. 4). The treatment of Temper- 
ance's cloak is analogous to that of the Ca’ d'Oro 
Justice (fig. 3). In both, the cloak, encircling the 
nape, rises as though to form a standing collar, while 
an extra length of cloth, looped under at the edges, 
is dropped upon the shoulder. The face of Fortitude 
(fig. 52) recalls that of the right-hand Ange! of the 
Misericordia lintel (fig. 9) in which the fixed stare 
of the wide open, nearly rhomboid eyes and the grave 
expression of the mouth endow the figures with a pen- 
sive, melancholy air. 

But the influence of the International Style which 
made itself so strongly felt in the Ca’ d’Oro Justice 
and, to a lesser extent, in the Charity, is qualified now 
by that of classical antiquity, as the classicizing details 
of the armor of Fortitude and the vessels of Tem- 
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Fic. 52. Bartolomeo Bon, detail, Fortitude from the Porta 
della Carta, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


perance disclose. In both, there is perceptible a clas- 
sical model which influenced facial type and hair. 
Bartolomeo's figures have assumed the Lysippan canon 
Ghiberti used in his figures from the Gates of Para- 
dise, defined by robust bodies, long limbs and necks, 
small heads. The contrapposto of his figures ortho- 
doxly differentiates axes of hips and shoulders and 
weight-bearing and non-bearing legs, and correctly 
links on each side of the figure, bent and straightened 
limbs, free legs and supporting hands. The figures 
actively occupy the space of their tabernacles and 
declare their independence from it by the advance of 
one side of the body, the withdrawal of the other and 
the turn of the head counter to the movement 
of the body. The dynamics of the pose of Fortitude 
and, to a lesser extent, of Temperance, are diagrammed 
by the pattern of folds, densely gathered at the pivotal 
thrust-out hip, breaking at the juncture of left hip and 
thigh, drawn to the side and rear by the retreat of 
the inner foot, and falling unimpeded to the ground 
over the weight-bearing leg. Beneath the drapery, 
the contours of the body are often visible. But the 
abundance of soft heavy material, the succession of 
folds which pile up around the feet occasionally turn- 


ing back upon themselves, the cascade of folds along 


Temperance's left leg, the mellifluous pattern produced 
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| Fic. 53. Niccolò di Giovanni Fiorentino and assistant, detail, Tomb of Doge 
Francesco Foscari, S. Maria dei Frari, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


by long and frequently semicircular folds, testify to 
Bartolomeo's basic allegiance to a Gothic style. 

In composition, the individually characterized fig- 
ures are nonetheless related to one another. In some 
respects, such as their inner contours, the pose of legs 
and inner arms and the rotation of the figures about 
their axes, the figures mirror one another. In other 
ways—the play of drapery across the legs, the folds 
encircling the stomach, the turn and inclination of the 
head—they merely correspond. But those elements 
by which the figures are iconographically defined— 


their costume, coiffure, facial type, attributes and 


gestures—are not similar at all By themselves, 
neither presents a closed composition—the orienta- 
tion of their glance and movement is too pronounced. 
Neither is centered with respect to its base. The 
greater density of form occurs on the inner side of 
each. Each completes the other and thus they bridge 
the void of the portal's opening. 

But the composition of the figures is also depend- 
ent on their site and the view of them a visitor would 
necessarily have had. The rotation of their torsos is 
such that even a frontal vantage point produces a 
slightly oblique view of the statues. Thus a view- 
point opposite the center of the portal would have pro- 
duced the unusual impression that the figures were 


turned away from the observer, however intently 
Fortitude might seem to be gazing at him (fig. 1). 
By so doing, Bartolomeo presented the figures to a 
visitor standing between them in their most columnar, 
rather than in their flattest, aspect. In fact, in con- 
trast to Charity and Prudence, Temperance and Forti- 
tude are carved in the round and only a very small 
part of the figure 1s left unfinished at the rear. As 
a result, the visitor's passage through the portal would 
have been accompanied by a perception of continually 
new aspects of the statues—of a gradually increasing 
portion of the figures backs—until the figures dis- 
appeared from view. Their position relative to their 
background recalls the angle of 45 degrees at which 
the later heads of the Ca' d'Oro wellhead protrude 
from beneath the cornice. As there, Bartolomeo made 
concessions to the moving viewpoint of a visitor, 
locating the flatter portions of his figures and the 
straight, closed boundaries at the outer edges, placing 
rounded limbs and revolving folds of drapery where 
they would be visually accessible and where they 
would reinforce by concrete and objective means, the 
subjective impression of the rotation of the statues 
produced by the visitor's uniformly shifting viewpoint 
as he passed through the portal. 

In her pose and in the turn, tilt, and inclination of 
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Fic. 54. Bartolomeo Bon, Head of Doge Francesco Foscari 
from the Porta della Carta, Museo dell'Opera di Palazzo 
Ducale, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


her head, the figure of Temperance is related to the 
figure of Charity from the Scuola di S. Marco (fig. 
26). The course of folds drawn obliquely upward 
from free leg to opposite hip, the folds that fall from 
the bent knee beneath the mantle, or the cloak barely 
clinging to the shoulder of the bent arm, must derive 
either from the Charity or from a common source. 
This similarity of motives bears witness to the 
father's influence on his son. At the same time, it 
accentuates the gulf between them. | 

In the center of the Porta della Carta Doge Fran- 
cesco Foscari (1423-1457), as representative of the 
Venetian Signoria, is portrayed in profile view kneel- 
ing before the winged lion of St. Mark and holding the 
vexillum Sancti Marci (fig. 1).7* The lion's paw 
rests on an opened book on which is inscribed PAX 
TIBI MARCE, EVANGELISTA MEUS—the 
greeting which preceded the prophecy by which St. 
Mark learned that his bones would be redeemed 
from the infidel at Alexandria and be brought to rest 


129 For the meaning of the image see Staale Sinding-Larsen, 
"Christ in the Council Hall. Studies in the Religious Iconog- 
raphy of the Venetian Republic," with a contribution by A. 
Kuhn, Acta ad archaeologiam et artium historiam pertinentia 


5 (1974) : pp. 165 f. 
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Fic. 55. Bartolomeo Bon, Head of Doge Francesco Foscari 
from the Porta della Carta, Museo dell'Opera di Palazzo 
Ducale, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


on the site at which Venice was later founded.!5° The 
group was carved in 1885 by Luigi Ferrari.!8! The 
original, identical in pose, measurement, and iconog- 
raphy, was destroyed in 1797 in accordance with a 
decree of the revolutionary government established 
after the fall of the Republic.'?? The head of Doge 
Foscari (figs. 54—56), however, was recovered and 
is now preserved in the Museo dell'Opera of the 
Ducal Palace.?? Once implicitly accepted as the 


139 Hans Conrad Peyer, “Venedig und Marcus,” Stadt 
und Stadtpatron im mittelalterlichen Italien, (Zurich, 1955) : 
pp. 18 f. 

131 A. Forcellini, “Sui ristauri delle principali facciate del 
Palazzo Ducale di Venezia," in: L'ingegneria a Venezia 
dell'ultimo ventennio. Pubblicazione degli ingegneri veneziani 
in omaggio ai colleghi del VI. Congresso (Venice, 1887), 
p. 12. i 

132 Antonio Santalena, Leoni di S. Marco (Venice, 1906), 
pp. 7 ff. 

133 The head was retrieved by Girolamo Ascanio Molin who 
set it up on a new marble bust in his house. From his 
daughter and heir, Catterina Cigola, in whose house at S. 
Agostino it was seen in 1829, it passed to Francesco Giusti del 
Giardino of Verona who donated it to the Biblioteca Marciana 
before 1837. From there it was moved to the Camera degli 
Stucchi of the Ducal Palace. Since the systematization of 
the Museo dell'Opera di Palazzo Ducale in 1962 it has been 
exhibited in the ground floor hall of the west wing of the 
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Fic. 56. Bartolomeo Bon, Head of Doge Francesco Foscari 
from the Porta della Carta, Museo dell'Opera di Palazzo 
Ducale, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


work of Bartolomeo, the head is now generally 
assigned to Antonio Bregno ?*—a tribute to its 
quality. The same consideration leads us to restore 
it to Bartolomeo Bon. 

An attribution to Antonio Bregno is easily refuted 
by a comparison with the Effigy of Foscari from his 


palace. For the provenance of the head see: Francesco 
Sansovino, Lettera intorno al Palazzo Ducale (per nozze 
Tiepolo-Valier), with a preface and notes by Pietro Bettio 
( Venice, 1829), p. 40, n. 6; Giuseppe Cadorin, Notizie storiche 
della fabbrica del Palazzo Ducale e de’ suoi architetti nei 
secoli xiv e xv (Venice, 1837), p. 15; Zanotto, Pal. Duc. 2 
(1858) : “VIII. Stanze dell’abitazione del doge,” p. 6; Fulin- 
Molmenti, Guida, 1881: p. 141; E. R. Trincanato, op. cit., 
Bollettino dei Musei Civici veneziani 1, 3-4 1962): pp. 10 f. 

134 The attribution to Bregno originated with Planiscig, VB, 
1921: p. 36 and has had considerable success although 
Planiscig, VJ, 1930: pp. 102 f subsequently retracted his 
attribution and confessed himself unable to decide the question 
of its authorship. The attribution to Bregno has been seconded 
by : Mariacher, Pal. Duc., 1950: p. 23, fig. 21; idem, BM, 1950: 
p. 127; Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Ren. Sc., 11958: p. 348; Ettore 
Belvedere, Il! Palazzo Ducale di Venezia (Milan, 1960), p. 50 
with a question mark. Among recent scholars, only Lorenzetti, 
11926: pp. 234, 272; Fogolari, L'arte, 1930: p. 457 and, with 
reservations, Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 125, 280, 283 cat. 240, I, 
assigned the head to Bartolomeo Bon. Pincus, 1974, pp. 375, 
395 ff, judged it to be by a member of Rizzo's shop from the 
early 1480's. 
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Fic. 57. Niccolò di Giovanni Fiorentino, detail, Effigy, Tomb 
of Doge Francesco Foscari, S. Maria dei Frari, Venice 
(photo: Bóhm). 


Frari tomb (fig. 57). But the attribution to Bar- 
tolomeo is not as easily proved, for there is no com- 
parable work in Bartolomeo's œuvre. Moreover, the 
head is considerably restored. Damage to the brows 
has not been fixed, but the lower portion of the nose 
has been replaced. Wrinkles have been recut: the 
hand of the restorer is especially evident in the lines 
around the left eye, between the brows and in the hairs 
of the left brow. Incisions in both jowls have been 
retraced. Yet Bartolomeo's visual acuity and sure 
technique are apparent in the anatomical structure 
of the head and the characterization of age by means 
of pendulous jowls which overlap the string of the 
camauro, the folds which gather at the nape, the way 
in which the old man's head juts forward, no longer 
supported upright by the feeble neck. The ornament 
of the berretta, set against a stippled background, 
occupies the same stage in the evolution of decorative 
forms—neither Gothic nor quite Renaissance—as the 
armor and shield of Fortitude. The forceful profile, 
the exaggerated indentation of the eye and protrusion 
of the brow which cause the focused gaze to emerge 
from a cavity of shadow, manifest the same considera- 
tions of visibility which determined the design of 
Temperance and Fortitude. The accentuated wrinkles 
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Fic. 58. Arco Foscari, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bóhm). 


which eddy about the right eye and brow, visible when 
the head is seen correctly in profile view from below, 
possess the same rhythm as the folds of Fortitude's 
drapery (fig. 51). The treatment of the wide-open 
eyes, the lids with their emphatic curves and shortened 
tearducts, the upper lid which truncates half the 
elevated pupil and iris, connect the head of Foscari 
with the head of Fortitude (fig. 52). 

Although they could not have been perceived by an 
observer on the ground, no matter how far to the 
left he stood, those distortions which, in the fifteenth 
century regularly affect the features of portrait heads 
not intended for a strictly frontal view, are present 
in the head of Foscari as well. The curvature of the 
two brows differs. The wrinkles at the bridge of the 
nose are displaced to the left. The left eye is set 
closer to the nose and recessed slightly less. From the 
bridge of the nose to the bottom of the chin the 
central axis of the face is skewed to the right so that 
forms are relatively distended on the left, particularly 
in the lower portion of the face, and the horizontal 
axes of mouth, chin, and probably originally the nose 
as well, tilt downward towards the left. While the 
vein at the right temple is carved in relief, an 
equivalent vein on the left—that side of the face which 
was formerly invisible—is just incised. 


A figure very closely allied to the two Virtues from 
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Fic. 59. Detail, Arco Foscari, Ducal Palace, 
Venice (photo: Alinari). 


the Porta della Carta but not generally associated 
with Bartolomeo Bon, comes from the Arco Foscari, 
the monumental gateway opposite the Scala dei Gi- 
ganti in the courtyard of the Ducal Palace (figs. 58— 
60). The terminus post quem of the Arco is estab- 
lished by the commission of January 28, 1438, from 
Stefano Bon Cremonese for four of the six bays of the 
Porticato della Carta, the corridor leading from the 
Porta della Carta to the Arco Foscari.?5 Gallo rea- 
soned that these bays must be the four at the 
cortile end of the passage, for the Bons's contract of 
a few months later for the Porta della Carta presup- 
poses an existent fabric to which the portal was to 
be attached.48* But nine and a half months is not too 
short a time for the construction of at least the first 
of these bays. Therefore Stefano Bon could just as 


135 Lorenzi, 1868, pp. 66 ff, doc. 158. 

13$ Rodolfo Gallo, “Il Portico della Carta del Palazzo 
Ducale,” Rivista di Venezia 12 (1933): pp. 287, 293. It is 
probably to the bays of the Porticato della Carta which may 
already have been completed, that the poem of Jacopo 
d'Albizzotto Guidi of May 20 (or 21), 1442 referred: “È 
nell'entrata sua, (of the Ducal Palace) s'i' ben affiso,/Una 
porta rial di tanto pregio/Con piü vólti di pietre a uno asiso." 
( Rossi, op. cit., Archivio veneto, 5, 2 (1893) : p. 414.) 
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Fic. 60. Detail, Arco Foscari, Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Bohm). 


well have begun construction at the west end of the 
corridor. Various constructions on the terrace above 
the Porticato della Carta, including the flying but- 
tress, may be related to decisions to reenforce the 
southern external wall of the Basilica of S. Marco. 
On May 23, 1454, the Senate ordered the Ufficio del 
Sal to disburse a monthly sum for the repair and 
fortification of the basilica “ab ista parte Palatii et 
Curiae.” On February 1, 1472, the Senate moved 
that the Ufficio del Sal reenforce the exterior of the 


church by building an arch from the church to the 
"palatium novum." 18" Two other documents which 
have been connected with the construction of the Arco 
Foscari (that of September 10, 1462, which mentions 
the carving of new columns next to the Basilica of 
S. Marco,?? and that of September 6, 1463, which 
speaks of figures and many other worthy works 


137 Gallo, op cit., Rivista di Venezia, 1933: pp. 289 ff. 
138 Lorenzi, 1868: p. 584, doc. 3; Paoletti, 1893: 2: p. 153. 
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executed for the Ducal Palace !#°), may or may not 
concern the structure. In any case, they are not 
sufficiently specific to be used as evidence for its 
dating. From a document of February 25, 1483, we 
learn that Antonio Rizzo was expecting delivery of 
stone from Parenzo for the “porta del Palazzo." 14° 
In his Res Venetae published on May 21, 1487 Marc’ 
Antonio Sabellico wrote that the inner entrance of the 
Ducal Palace, "begun during the principate of Pas- 
quale Malipiero [1457-1462], was carried up to the 
summit under (Doge Cristoforo Moro [1462- 
1471])."!*' It has been suggested that the figures 
mentioned in a document of October 9, 1491, in which 
the Provveditori al Sal were ordered to come to terms 
with Antonio Rizzo "cerca il perseverar dila fabrica 
dil Palazzo nostro cussi per le figure come per la scala 
et altre cosse necessarie che sa far," 14° may refer to 
statuary for the Arco Foscari. That may be so, 
but once again it is the monument which must ex- 
plicate the document—not the other way around. 
By 1494 at the latest, the Arco Foscari was adorned 
with a great many figures: !** five of them, including 
the St. Mark, are visible in Gentile Bellini's Proces- 
sion of the Relic of the True Cross of 1496. 

The coats of arms which ornament the Arco Foscari 
are more informative than documents. The arms of 
Doge Foscari (1423-1457) appear twice on the east 
face of the structure opposite the Scala dei Giganti, in 
the spandrels of the ground floor arch. On the same 
face, the arms of Doge Cristoforo Moro (1462-1471) 
appear twice in the spandrels of the second floor arch, 
once above the entrance to the staircase located at the 
north end of the balcony, twice on the base of the 
central pinnacle and once in the shield supported 
by the Warrior standing on the pinnacle at the north- 
east corner. Moro's kneeling figure appeared origi- 
nally within the second story arch, resting on the 


139 Zanotto, Pal. Duc. 1 (1842-1853) : "I. Storia della fab- 
brica," p. 79; Lorenzi, 1868: p. 83, doc. 185; Paoletti, 1893: 1: 
pp. 40 f. See also appendix, p. 77. 

140 Paoletti, 1893: 2: p. 144. 

141 Rerum V enetarum ab urbe condita ad sua usque tempora 
hbri XX XIII, (Venice, 1487), Decade 3, Book 9, n.p. [p. 204 
r]. Doubtless, this was the source of the account in Marin 
Sanudo, “Vite de’ duchi di Venezia," in: Lodovico Antonio 
Muratori, Rerum Italicarum scriptores (Milan, 22, 1733), col. 
1166 written between 1490 and 1530. Sanudo compounded 
Sabellico's error by describing Malipiero's arms on the Arco 
Foscari. 

142 Lorenzi, 1868 : p. 106, doc. 229. | 

143 Bassi in Zorzi et al., Pal. Duc., 1971: p. 68. See also 
Pincus, 1974 : pp. 204 f. 

144 Luca Paccioli, Summa de arithmetica geometria propor- 
tioni et proportionalita (Venice, November 20, 1494), Dedica- 
tion, n.p., [p. 3]. 

145 This, too, was destroyed in 1797. For a drawing of the 
original group see Grevembroch, Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : p. 50. 
From engravings of the Arco Foscari it is not possible to 
identify the doge originally placed in a comparable position 
on the south face. For that group see Pincus, 1974: p. 9. 
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cornice over the entrance to the balcony.!** The arms 
of Doge Niccoló Tron (1471-1473) are found in the 
right spandrel of an arch located at the western end 
of the terrace above the Porticato della Carta. Op- 
posite this arch, at the eastern end of the terrace, is a 
door which gives access to the room beyond the bal- 
cony of the Arco Foscari. Above its portal are Mo- 
cenigo arms. On the south side of the fabric Mo- 
cenigo arms appear twice in the spandrel of the arch 
of the second story, and once on the shield of the 
Warrior standing on the pinnacle at the southwest 
corner. These arms could refer to either or both 
Pietro Mocenigo (1474—1476) and Giovanni Mocenigo 
(1478-1485). 

Stylistic evidence may be used to supplement that 
of documents and arms in order to produce a co- 
herent picture of the consecutive stages of construction 
and ornamentation of the Arco Foscari. In my 
view, the first two stories of the east face (figs. 59, 60) 
are unitary in their late Gothic style and were prob- 
ably designed in the 1440’s—possibly by Bartolomeo 
Bon as is frequently suggested—though their con- 
struction extended into the principate of Cristoforo 
Moro. A change in style is perceptible on the east 
face in the crocketed pinnacles and in the podium with 
a modillioned cornice beneath the central pyramid. 
Perhaps at this point in the construction, during 
Moro's principate, direction of the work passed from 
one protomaestro to another.  Bartolomeo's death 
after August, 1464, might well have occasioned such a 
change in leadership. The second story of the south 
face of the Arco Foscari belongs to a later fifteenth- 
century campaign under one of the Mocenigo. The 
facing of the two west bays of the south fagade be- 
neath the balcony was applied by Bartolomeo Mano- 
pola when, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
an outside staircase, known as the Scala Foscara, 
which ran alongside the Porticato della Carta and 
gave access to the second-story loggia of the west wing 
of the Ducal Palace, was demolished.!*$ 

The style of the statuary suggests that it was begun 
before construction of the Arco was complete. Three 
of the praying and adoring youths located on the 
right and around the back of the central pinnacle are 
clearly by a single Lombard master and very likely 
date from the 1440's or early 1450's at the latest.!4 
Three other youths in attitudes of devotion, by three 
different but related hands, must date from approxi- 
mately the same time.!48 Three other figures are 


146 For the original appearance of the staircase and the 
south face of the Arco Foscari see the woodcut in Cesare 
Vecellio, De gli habiti antichi, et moderni di diverse parti del 
mondo libri due, (Venice, 1590), p. 101 r. See also Pincus, 


1974: pp. 25 ff. 
147 Palazzo Ducale negative numbers: 5251 (=1833); 


5255 (—1838) ; 5256 (—1839). 
148 Palazzo Ducale negative numbers: 5254 (=1836); 5359 
(—1837) ; 5259 (—1842). 
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Fic. 61. Bartolomeo Bon, Arithmetic from the Arco Foscari, 
Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Palazzo Ducale). 





by the master of the Foscari Tomb and date from the 
1460’s. They are the Warrior with the Moro shield 
on the north corner of the east face, the female figure 
with a lute at the southeast corner and her com- 
panion with a scroll around the corner on the south 
face.4° From this master’s shop and therefore of 
approximately the same date, come the figure of St. 
Mark and the Warrior with the Medusa shield on 
the southeast pinnacle.!5° Most of the remaining 
statues come from the shop of Antonio Rizzo, proto- 


149 Palazzo Ducale negative numbers: 5258 (=1841); 5249 
(=1847) ; 5250 (=1848). | 

150 Palazzo Ducale negative numbers: 5396 (=1832) ; 5263 
(=1846). 
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Fic. 62. Bartolomeo Bon, Arithmetic from the Arco Foscari, 
Ducal Palace, Venice (photo: Palazzo Ducale). 


maestro of the Ducal Palace from 1484 to 1498.151 
The figure of Charity on the central pinnacle of the 
south face originated in the shop of Pietro Lombardo, 
protomaestro of the Ducal Palace from May 16, 1498, 
until his death in the spring of 1515.15? The figure of 
Prudence at the extreme right of the east face was 
executed by Antonio Corradini in 1725.53 The fig- 


151 Palazzo Ducale negative numbers: 5253 (—1835); 5265 
(=1850); 5267 (=1852); 5269 (=1853); 5268 (=1854); 
5271 (=1856) ; 5284 (=1869). 

152 Palazzo Ducale negative number: 5264 (—1849). 

153 Palazzo Ducale negative number: 5257 (=1840). See 
P. L. Rambaldi, “La Scala dei Giganti nel Palazzo Ducale 
di Venezia," Ateneo veneto 33, 2 (1910): pp. 210 f, n. 1. 
There was no statue on the pinnacle when the figure of 
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ure of Arithmetic (figs. 61, 62) belongs to none of 
these campaigns: it is, I believe, the work of Bartolo- 
meo Bon.!54 It stands on a pinnacle which belongs 
stylistically to the first architectural campaign—one 
which may well have been directed by Bartolomeo 
himself. Yet it belongs to the upper story, con- 
structed to some extent at least under Doge Cristo- 
foro Moro. Moro became doge on May 12, 1462. 
Bartolomeo made his testament on August 8, 1464, 
and is known to have died by April 28, 1467.155 
Therefore, a dating of the statue to the first half of the 
1460's 1s most plausible. 

The figure is identified as Arithmetic by its tablet 
inscribed with Arabic numerals from 1 to 9.759 Tt has 
two companions—a female figure identified as Music 
by her lute 15° and another who, holding a scroll and 
wearing what may be a wreath, probably is meant as 
Rhetoric. These three Liberal Arts belong to an 
iconographic program which apparently was abandoned 
when Rizzo took charge of the decoration of the Arco 
Foscari. At the summit of the Arco is a statue of 
St. Mark, as there is at the summit of the adjacent 
church. He was probably intended to be surrounded 
by adoring youths, but one Gothic youth in an attitude 
of prayer was installed instead on a lower pinnacle, 
while his place was later taken by a Rizzesque figure 
whose youth and sex agree with that of his mates 
but whose gesture is anomalous. Meanwhile, another 
Rizzesque youth whose hands, in fact, are crossed in 
adoration, was installed on a pinnacle at the western 
end of the terrace above the Porticato della Carta. 
At the three corners, like the guardians of tombs, 
stand three warriors with shields. Arithmetic, Music, 
and Rhetoric occupy that level at which seven visible 
pinnacles would have provided appropriate bases for 
the seven Liberal Arts or seven Virtues. As it is, 
they are accompanied by four other female figures 
which agree with them in type, costume, and pose, and 
therefore seem to have been intended as female per- 
sonifications, but which have no attributes at all. On 
the summit of the pinnacle of the south face is an 
allegorical figure of Charity holding the flaming bowl 
of Amor dei. At some place on the Arco—perhaps 


Prudence was commissioned. Documents do not inform us 
whether there ever was one there or whether an original one 
had simply been destroyed by 1725. 

154 Palazzo Ducale negative numbers: 5260 (=1843) ; 5261 
(=1844). 

155 Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 41. 

156 Guy de Tervarent, Attributs et symboles dans l'art 
profane 1450-1600, Geneva, 1958-1959: col. 367, “Tableau 
ou tablette." The discussions of the iconography of the Arco 
Foscari by Zanotto, Pal. Duc. 1 (1842-1853) : “II. Cortile,” 
pp. 5 ff and Pincus, 1974: pp. 207 ff are flawed, I believe, by a 
tendency to overinterpret both the meaning of the individual 
figures, most of which lack attributes, as well as the meaning 
of the whole monument. 

157 Tervarent, of. cit., col. 254, “Luth.” 

158 [bid., col. 125, "Couronne," and col. 299, “Papier roulé." 
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where the figure of Prudence is now installed—there 
may originally have been a statue of Justice.159 

The statue of Arithmetic has rarely been discussed 
in the art historical literature. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury all the figures of the Arco Foscari bore a generic 
attribution to the school of Bartolomeo Bon.!® Re- 
cently, Arithmetic has been ascribed to Antonio 
Bregno and Antonio Rizzo.!?! Carved from Istrian 
stone, as are all the statues of the Arco Foscari, it 
has suffered no special loss beyond a general deteriora- 
tion of its surface. 

The source of Arithmetic is the antique figure which 
served Giovanni Bon as model for his Charity (figs. 
26, 28). From this antique source come the pose 
and gesture of the figure, the draping of its mantle, 
and the folds of its gown, made of a thinner stuff. 

The tall but not attenuated proportions of Arith- 
metic, in which a small head is elevated on a long 
neck and rotund limbs are visible beneath the drapery, 


159 Abraham Nicolas Amelot de la Houssaie, Histoire du 
governement de V enise et l'examen de sa liberté (1st ed., Paris, 
1671), 2: pp. 200 f: “Il faut remarquer icy, que les Venitiens 
qui sont naturellement tres superstitieux & craintifs ne le furent 
pas lors qu'il le falloit étre. Quelque mois avant la descente du 
Turc en Candie, . . . dans la Cour du Palais Saint Marc, le 
mot Pax du Verset, Justitia & Pax osculatae sunt, tomba des 
mains de la Justice, en presence de plusieurs personnes." Atten- 
tion was first drawn to this source by Sinding-Larsen, Christ 
in the Council Hall, 1974 : p. 240. 

160 See Antonio Corradini's report to the Provveditori al Sal 
of May 16, 1725 on the state of the statuary of the Scala dei 
Giganti and the Arco Foscari: ASV, Provveditori al Sal 
(Scritture al Senato), Filza 45 a, foll. 59 v-62 r (the pagina- 
tion is not continuous). Selvatico, Sulla architettura, 1847: 
p. 135 believed all the statues to have been executed by 
Giovanni Bon or Bartolomeo Bon and Pantaleone di Paolo. 

161 Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 43 and 2: p. 142 grouped the 
Warrior with the Gorgon shield, Music and Rhetoric (which 
he called Doctrine) and Arithmetic (all at the southeast 
corner of the Arco Foscari) and likened their style to that of 
the Foscari Tomb. He was followed by Fogolari, Pal. Duc., 
p. oppos. pl. 9 who identified the authors of Arithmetic, Music 
and Rhetoric as well as the Foscari Tomb as Tuscan fol- 
lowers of Ghiberti. Mariacher, “Profilo di Antonio Rizzo,” 
Arte veneta 2 (1948) : pp. 68 f placed Arithmetic and Music 
within the orbit of the sculptor of the Foscari Tomb. Bassi 
and Trincanato, Pal. Duc., 1960: p. 46 attributed the three 
Liberal Arts at the southeast corner to Antonio Bregno. 

Mariacher, “Note su Antonio da Righeggio e Antonio 
Rizzo,” Le arti 3 (1940-1941) : p. 197 and figs. 5, 6 attributed 
Arithmetic, which he grouped with Music, to Antonio Rizzo. 
Semenzato in Zorzi, et al., Pal. Duc., 1971: p. 204 seconded 
Mariacher's attribution of Arithmetic to Rizzo. Without 
specifying Arithmetic, Edoardo Arslan, “Œuvres de jeunesse 
d’Antonio Rizzo,” Gazette des beaux-arts ser. 6, 42 (Sep- 
tember, 1953) : pp. 107 ff and Giovanni Paccagnini, “Il Man- 
tegna e la plastica dell’Italia settentrionale,” Bollettino d’arte 
46 (1961): p. 93 applauded Mariacher's attribution of the 
Arco Foscari figures to Rizzo. 

Pincus, 1974: pp. 358 ff, 379 distinguished Arithmetic from 
Music and Rhetoric and assigned it to a follower of Bar- 
tolomeo Bon. "Wolters, 1976: 1: p. 293 cat. 252 declared him- 
self unconvinced by my attribution of the figure to Bartolomeo 
Bon. 
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Fic. 63. Bartolomeo Bon, St. Louis from the portal, S. Alvise, Venice (photo: Venice, Soprintendenza alle Gallerie). 
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are those of Fortitude from the Porta della Carta 
(fig. 51). In both, the pit of the neck is clearly indi- 
cated and the shoulders are broad but rather sloping. 
The weight of the body is distributed identically and 
the tilt and countertwist of the head of Arithmetic 
match that of Fortitude. To a like extent, folds 
diagram the figures movement and reveal the con- 
tours of the body. Thus, there is a similar hiatus in 
the pattern of folds above the left thigh succeeded by 
a fold stretched taut. At the crook of the knee the 
indentation of the form permits the cloth to swag, only 
to be stretched below by the protruding calf. The con- 
tour of the calf is interrupted twice by folds at nearly 
the same places. The final gathering of folds denotes 
the exact position of the ankle. As in the figure of 
Temperance from the Porta della Carta (fig. 49), a 
thick fold of the gown hanging vertically from the bent 
knee presses through the mantle superimposed on it. 

The hairline of Artthmetic and the rhythm and di- 
rection of the waves of her hair are identical to those 
of Temperance (fig. 50). Incisions between strands, 
deepened and widened now and then, separate the 
locks. Asin Fortitude (fig. 52), shorter locks escape 





Fic. 64. Bartolomeo Bon, detail, St. Lowis from the portal, 
S. Alvise, Venice (photo: Venice, Soprintendenza alle 
Gallerie). 
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Fic. 65. Bartolomeo Bon, St. Louis from the portal, 
S. Alvise, Venice (photo: Venice, Soprintendenza alle 
Gallerie). 


above the ear and curl forward on the cheek. The 
foreheads of Arithmetic and Temperance are high 
and spherical. The full, broad, gently protuberant 
brows curve around until they reach the outer corners 
of the eyes, merging imperceptibly into the upper lids. 
The mouths of both are fairly small and turn down- 
ward at the corners. At the corners there are fur- 
rows instead of drill holes. Around them, the flesh 
of the cheeks is loosely draped. 

A work intermediate in date between Arithmetic ot 
the early 1460's and the Porta della Carta Virtues ot 
the early 1440's is the seated statue of S. Alvise 
(Venetian dialect for St. Louis) from the portal of 
the church of S. Alvise (figs. 63-67). Until re- 
cently the statue was so widely ignored in the litera- 
ture and guidebooks that it might be thought to be 
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Fic. 66. Bartolomeo Bon, detail, St. Louis from the portal, 
S. Alvise, Venice (photo: Venice, Soprintendenza alle 
Gallerie). 


a modern addition to the portal!9? Yet in 1759 
Johannes Grevembroch drew it in its present loca- 
tion.!? Indeed, there is no reason to suppose that 
it was not made for this site, to which its dimensions, 
scale, and the orientation of its glance and movement, 
as well as its iconography, are perfectly adapted. In 
1950 Brunetti tentatively postulated the authorship 
of the young Agostino di Duccio.!8* Though this 
attribution has not gained currency, no other has 
been proposed.*® 


162 [ts earliest bibliography is limited to: Comune di Vene- 
zia, Elenco degli edifici monumentali e dei frammenti storici 
ed artistici della città di Venezia (Venice, 1905), Cannaregio, 
no. 304; Lorenzetti, 11926 : p. 400 (not attributed but dated to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century); 
Sant'Alvise e la sua chiesa in Venezia (Venice, 1951), p. 20. 
Ernesto Marini, Venezia antica e moderna (Venice, 1905), 
p. 113 described above the portal a fourteenth-century poly- 
chromed bas-relief of S. Alvise. 

163 Mon. Ven. 3 (1759) : p. 85. 

164 “Il soggiorno veneziano di Agostino di Duccio,” 
mentari 1 (1950) : pp. 87 f. 

165 The attribution was accepted by Carlo Ragghianti, “Prob- 
lemi di Agostino di Duccio,” Critica d’arte 2, 7, 1955, p. 21, 
n. 3; Mario Salmi, “Arte toscana e arte veneta: contrasti e 


Com- 


=e problemi, 2 (Florence, 1963 [1964]) : 


Aldo Schiavini, 
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Fic. 67. Bartolomeo Bon, detail, St. Louis from the portal, 
S. Alvise, Venice (photo: Venice, Soprintendenza alle 
Gallerie). 


The statue of Greek marble is very badly damaged. 
It lacks one hand and has suffered serious losses in 
its face, its right sleeve, and its left foot. It was 


recently restored with a new process that is hoped will 


preserve it from all further deterioration.!8* The 


roughhewn rear of the figure is flat. The saint is 
seated on a faldstool ornamented with knobs in the 
shape of lioness's heads. The saint wears a Fran- 
ciscan habit identifiable by its knotted cord belt, a cope 


concordanze," Umanesimo europeo e umanesimo veneziano, ed. 
Vittore Branca, Civiltà europea e civiltà veneziana, Aspetti 
p. 390 and Indro 
Montanelli, Giuseppe Samona, Francesco Valcanover, Venezia 
caduta e salvezza (Florence, 1970), fig. 92. L. Marchesini and 
F. Valcanover, “Su un processo di consolidamento di opere 
d'arte di marmo fortemente alterato," Bollettino dell'Istituto 
Centrale del Restauro, 1966: pp. 130 f; Elena Bassi, "L'archi- 
tettura gotica a Venezia," Vicenza. Centro internazionale di 
studi di architettura Andrea Palladio. Bollettino 7, 2 (1965) : 

p. 200 and Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 127, 258 cat. 200 accepted 
the Tuscan provenance unhesitatingly ascribed to it by Bru- 
netti without adopting her attribution to Agostino. 

166 Marchesini and Valcanover, op. cit., Bollettino dell’Isti- 
tuto Centrale del Restauro, 1966: pp. 130 ff; F. Valcanover, 
“Notiziario veneto. L'attività della Soprintendenza alle Gal- 
lerie del Veneto nel 1968," Arte veneta 22 (1968) : p. 267. 
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fastened with a morse, tassled and embroidered gloves, 
and a bishop's mitre. Originally his right hand was 
raised in blessing. The crosier which Grevembroch 
shows in his left hand is lost but the metal tube through 
which it was threaded is still embedded in the stone. 
These attributes, plus the saints youth, serve to 
identify him as St. Louis of Anjou, bishop of Toulouse. 

The quality of S. Alvise, like that of the Porta della 
Carta Virtues and Arithmetic, is precisely what might 
have made Bartolomeo Bon Venice's foremost sculptor 
in 1460. Not content with the immobility imposed by 
a seated posture, Bartolomeo distributed the weight 
of the body unequally, introducing contrapposto where 
classical sculptors had never thought of using it. 
Therefore, while the weight of the figure 1s concen- 
trated in the left thigh and buttock, the right leg is 
captured in the very act of moving. Conversely, it is 
the right arm which is the more sharply tensed. 
Comparison with Fortitude from the Porta della Carta 
(fig. 51) reveals the same active occupation of the 
architectural setting: the same advance of right knee, 
arm, and shoulder and withdrawal of the left side of 
the figure, counterbalanced by a sharp twist of the 
head in the opposite direction. As with Fortitude, the 
emphatic orientation of the movement and the asym- 
metrical composition seem to require the presence of a 
second statue to our left. In the case of the S. Alvise, 
it is not another statue, but the approach of a visitor 
from the campo or the bridge, that 1s located on the 
left. The grasp with which Fortitude once held her 
lance is reproduced in S. Alwise’s lowered arm, 
slightly bowed, and the grip with which his hand, 
touching but not resting on his thigh, once held the 
now lost crosier. In both figures, an identical twist, 
rghtward tilt and forward inclination of the head 
press the chin against the neck. 

The squarish shape of the saint's face, in which the 
features occupy a large proportion of the surface, in 
part because the eyes are widely spaced, is similar to 
that of Fortitude (figs. 52, 64). In both, and in 
Temperance as well (fig. 50), the mouth, utterly 
stilled and grave in the absence of any definite expres- 
sion, is formed by the same full and slightly pro- 
tuberant lower lip and a shorter thinner upper lip 
which disappears long before the corners of the mouth. 
At the corners of the mouth there is no drill hole but 
only a slight widening of the furrow which separates 
the barely parted lips and which is soon enveloped by 
the swelling of the flesh. The protrusion of the 
cheeks is concentrated immediately above the nostrils 
at the center of the face, rather than on the cheek- 
bones as is generally the case. Between cheek- and 
jawbones the form subsides. A little is still visible 
of S. Alivse’s soft, fleshy, gently modulated brow. 
The shape of the opening of S. Alvise's eyes, defined 
by the straight boundary of the fleshy upper lid, the 
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curving lower lid, and the protracted tearduct, recurs 
in Temperance. 

As Marchesini and Valcanover have observed, the 
early Renaissance motifs visible in the border of the 
cope, which mark a more advanced stage in the evolu- 
tion of decorative form than those of Fortitude's 
shield or armor, suggest a dating after 1450.167 The 
drapery also reveals the artist at a certain distance 
from his Gothic past. The cope and habit give the 
appearance of having been made of a thinner and more 
brittle stuff than the cloaks of Fortitude and Temper- 
ance. Thus they adhere more closely to the body, 
revealing its contours more completely. In the drap- 
ery of S. Alvise, folds are flatter, broader and have 
sharper edges. Within the pattern of folds, angles 
play almost as dominant a role as extended curves. 
Cloth is less abundant and folds are not heaped with 
quite such profligacy around the feet. The block is 
excavated with even greater liberty than formerly : here 
and there, sudden and deep penetrations of the matrix 
or undercutting of flat folds produce a play of shadow 
reminiscent of developments in Florentine sculpture 
in the later 1450's. 

Two more statues were evidently left unfinished by 
Bartolomeo Bon and were brought close to completion, 
probably not long after his death, by two anonymous 
assistants. They are the Annunciate Virgin and the 
Angel Gabriel in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London (figs. 68-72).19  Mariacher's attribution of 
the figures to Antonio Bregno has generally found 
acceptance on the few occasions when the statues have 
been discussed in print.'9? But not a single motif or 
stylistic element links these figures to the Virtues of 
the Tomb of Francesco Foscari (fig. 53). 

A comparison of the pose of the Virgin (fig. 68) 
with that of Fortitude (fig. 51) and Arithmetic (fig. 
61) makes evident an identical disposition of engaged 
and free leg, the same free foot half raised from the 
ground, the same retreat of the left arm and shoulder 
combined with a twist of the head in the opposite 


167 Op. Cit., Bollettino dell'Istituto Centrale del Restauro, 
1966: p. 131. Wolters, 1976: 1: p. 258 cat. 200, on the other 
hand, dated the figure 1444. 

168 Pope-Hennessy, V & A Cat., 1964: 1: pp. 346 f nos. 
371-372. 

169 Mariacher, BM, 1950: p. 124; Pope-Hennessy, V & A 
Cat., 1964: 1: pp. 346 f with bibliography; Jolan Balogh, 
“Studi sulla collezione di sculture del Museo di Belle Arti di 
Budapest, vi, pt. 1, Pozzi veneziani,” Acta historiae artium 12 
(1966) : p. 245; idem, “Studi nella collezione di sculture del 
Museo di Belle Arti in Budapest, vii," Acta historiae artium 15 
(1969) : p. 94; Budapest, Szépmüvészeti Müzeum, Katalog 
der ausländischen Bildwerke des Museums der bildenden 
Künste in Budapest, iv.—xviii. Jahrhundert, by Jolán Balogh 
(Budapest, 1975) 1: p. 93, no. 105. Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 127, 
289 cat. 246, 247, on the other hand, attributed the Annuncia- 
tion to the anonymous author of the relief of the Coronation 
of the Virgin from S. Maria della Carità. He dated the 
group to the fifth decade of the fifteenth century. 
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Fic. 68. Bartolomeo Bon and assistant, Virgin Annunciate, Fic. 69. Bartolomeo Bon and assistant, Angel Gabriel, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). | Albert Museum). 
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Fic. 70. Bartolomeo Bon and assistant, Virgin Annunciate, Fic. 71. Bartolomeo Bon and assistant, Angel Gabriel, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: Victoria and 
Albert Museum). Albert Museum). 
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Fic. 72. Bartolomeo Bon and assistant, detail 
Annunciate, Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photo: 
Victoria and Albert Museum). 


Virgin 


direction. The relation of the statue to its base is 
identical to that of Fortitude. The straight-edged 
diagonal fold which issues from the thumb of the 
Virgin and, gradually widening, disappears on the 
surface of her thigh, corresponds exactly to an iden- 
tically placed fold in Fortitude. It is carved in both 
with a slightly concave surface and rounded edges. 
The course and length of the diagonal folds rising 
from the Virgin’s free knee find parallels in Arith- 
metic and Fortitude. In all three, the silhouette of 
the free leg, revealed by drapery pulled taut, is inter- 
rupted at the same places. Folds fall between the 
feet with a rhythm identical to that of Fortitude, 
while the cascade of folds on the left side of the figure 
is comparable to that of Arithmetic. The sweeping 
fold located precisely at the juncture of right thigh and 
hip, which breaks the even contour of the free leg 
and helps displace the central axis of the figure, recurs 
in Temperance (fig. 49). As in all three statues, that 
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side revolves which stood adajcent to its mate. The 
outer side is fixed—not because the silhouette is closed, 
but because vertical or vertically oblique forms are 
brought forward to the statue’s frontal plane. The 
morphology of the Virgin’s hands is similar to that 
of the lowered hand of Arithmetic, even if the exe- 
cution is inferior. Both wrists are sharply bent and 
the same curving fold of drapery sweeps around the 
lower arm and is tucked beneath the wrist. 

From these comparisons it is evident that the 
Virgin was brought fairly close to completion by 
Bartolomeo. Possibly he left it in the state in which 
the engaged leg and foot still are, that is, the state in 
which forms have been shaped but the surface has not 
yet been smoothed. Certainly no single portion of the 
surface bears witness to Bartolomeo’s manipulation 
of the chisel. In places, as in the hands or the folds 
around the free leg, too much has been carved away. 
Throughout, the surfaces are uniformly dead: evi- 
dently an assistant proceeded to the stage of polishing 
before having animated every surface. There is con- 
siderable difference in degree of finish, ranging from 
the engaged leg in which drill marks and the signs of 
a claw chisel are still visible, to the fine incisions of 
the Virgin’s embellished cuffs or the pattern on the 
cover of her book (for whose faulty perspective 
Bartolomeo’s collaborator was certainly responsible). 
The waves of the Virgin’s hair (fig. 72) resemble 
those usually given by Bartolomeo to his female fig- 
ures; the chin has the same pointed contour; the 
mouth, the same serious expression and similarly 
formed lips; the brow, the same fleshy softness; the 
forehead, the same vertical hollows above the center 
of the eyes. But the eyes and nose are completely 
different. 

The Angel (fig. 69), on the other hand, was left in 
a far less finished state. Edges of facets, characteristic 
of the earlier stages in the realization of carved 
form, were not rounded off and marks of claw 
chisels are discernible throughout. But more import- 
antly, the design of the figure bears less evidence of 
Bartolomeo’s thought. To be sure, the proportions of 
the figure are Bartolomeo’s who must therefore have 
given human shape to the block of stone. The dis- 


position of the free leg and the folds which hang from 


the bent knee and are tucked under the free foot recur 
in Temperance (fig. 49). But where Bartolomeo 
merged the surface of vertical folds with the calf of 
the leg, indicating that the vertical folds belonged to 
a layer of clothing below the layer which was wrapped 


around the leg, the carver of the Angel undercut his 


vertical folds, producing the effect of separate strips 
hanging from the knee of a leg encased in leggings. © 
Very likely, Bartolomeo was also responsible for the 
movement of the Angel’s arms and upper torso which, 
when seen in its correct lateral view (fig. 71), re- 
sembles that of Temperance. The movement of the 
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Fic. 73. Portal, Madonna dell'Orto, Venice (photo: Anderson). 


Angel’s head shows the customary backward tilt and 
rotation counter to the turning of the shoulders. But 
the emergence from underneath the figure's lowered 
hand of a bunch of folds connected to no garment 
whatsoever, the disappearance of the peplum, the 
superimposition of criss-crossing layers of cloth which 
correspond to no conceivable cut of dress, reveal the 
perplexity of a sculptor left with only the barest of 
formal indications and no design to guide him. In- 
deed, neither the face nor hair resembles even remotely 
those of Bartolomeo's figures. 


I doubt whether the same sculptor finished both 


statues. To be sure, the lowered hands of both are 
very similar, but since one is copied from the other 
their resemblance provides no real proof of authorship. 
The treatment of neither the faces nor the hair of the 
two figures agrees at all. Nor is there any hint in 
the statue of the Virgin of the denting of the surfaces 
of flattened folds, or the concomitant vibration of their 
edges, visible in the drapery of the left arm and 
shoulder of the Angel. 

It is possible to ascertain that the figures were 
intended to be installed out-of-doors, high up against 
a wall, the Virgin on the right, the Angel on the 
left, of a central observer. Carved from Istrian stone, 
commonly used for outdoor statuary, they are sliced 
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off flatly in the rear. Though the composition of the 
Angel does not indicate consideration of the spectator's 
probable viewpoint, even minute details of the Virgin 
have been calculated in accordance with a particular 
point of sight.  Distortions in the features of the 
Virgin's face indicate that it was intended to be seen 
in a three-quarter view from the left and from below 
(fig. /0). In its correct view the deformity of her 
long curving neck, inorganically attached to her chest, 
is not perceived. The farther hand of the figure is just 
visible in its entirety within the farther contour of 
the figure and the sharp flexion of the wrist is justi- 
fied by its participation in the silhouette. 

By far the likeliest location for the statues was at 
either side of the crowning of a portal. On June 21, 
1460, towards the end of his career, the portal of the 
Madonna dell'Orto with its statuary (fig. 73) was 
commissioned from Bartolomeo Bon.''? The portal 
was still unfinished at Bartolomeo's death. In fact, 
none of the present statuary of the portal comes 
from his hand or shop. That the group of the 
Annunciation was intended for the portal of the 
Madonna dell'Orto as part of a design which was 
later superseded is suggested by the similarity of the 
Virgin Annunciate now on the portal (fig. 74) to 
the London Virgin (fig. 68). Pose, gesture, glance, 
and the position of the book are so similar in the two 
works that one statue seems modeled on the other. 
But the London figures are considerably smaller than 
the approximately life-size figures of the present portal 
and therefore may not have been destined for the 
positions now occupied by Gabriel and Mary. Per- 
haps they were meant to stand on the semi-octagonal 
platforms at either end of the portal's main cornice, 
with which their bases agree in plan. The unfinished 
state of the statues at Bartolomeo's death may have 
provided the justification for a change in plan in which 
larger statues were envisaged for the bases at the 
bottom of the ogee arch. However that may be, the 
London group probably never stood within the portal, 
for the style of the second Virgin suggests that it 
predates the installation of the portal in 1483. | 

It remains to speak of two works which documents 
connect with Bartolomeo Bon but whose style betrays 
the hand neither of the master nor of any of his 
assistants encountered hitherto. The relief of the 
Coronation of the Virgin in the minor sacristy of 
5. Maria della Salute (fig. 75) comes from the lunette 
of the main portal of the church of S. Maria della 
Carità constructed with the participation of Bartolo- 
meo Bon.!"! Payments to Bartolomeo for forty-five 


170 The relevant documents were published by Gallo, Atti 
Ist. ven., 1961-1962: pp. 203 f, docs. 2, 3. 

171 It appears there in the background of a painting of the 
Venetian school of the second half of the sixteenth century, 
The Meeting of Doge Ziani with Pope Alexander III, 
Accademia, Venice. See also Grevembroch, Mon. Ven. 2: 
1754: p. 44. 
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Fic. 74. Virgin Annunciate, portal, Madonna dell’Orto, 


Venice (photo: Venice, Fondazione Giorgio Cini). 

out of the Coronation’s total cost of fifty ducats com- 
menced on December 9, 1443.17 On September 13, 
1444, Bartolomeo received the final payment for the 
relief. On the previous day the Coronation had been 
transported from the workshop to the church. Though 
finished, it was probably not installed until June, 
1449. On October 16, 1449, Ercole del Fiore was 
paid for having painted the relief. In 1820 Moschini 
acquired it for the Seminario Patriarcale at the 


172 Fogolari, Arch. ven., 1924: pp. 94, 98 f, 102. 
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Fic. 75. Assistant of Bartolomeo Bon, C oronation of the 
Virgin, S. Maria della Salute, Venice (photo: Böhm). 


Salute when the church and scuola of the Carità were 
transformed into the Accademia di Belle Arti.!”3 

Following an iconographical tradition typical for 
Venetian Trecento and early Quattrocento Corona- 
tions, Mary bows her veiled head and crosses her 
arms on her chest in an attitude of humble devotion- 
while Christ, as king, crowned and originally holding 
a sceptre in his left hand, crowns his mother with his 
right. God the Father lays a hand on each head in 
blessing. The bench on which Christ and Mary sit 
is portrayed without any architectural detail. Music- 
making angels play the minfale."* Below the lunette, 
in the architrave above the opening, two kneeling 
angels unrolled a scroll with the abbreviated name of 
Jesus Christ. Between the apex of the lunette and 
that of the outer frame of the portal was the bust of 
an angel extending a scroll with the words, "Charitas 
Dei.” At the summit, emerging from a foliate finial, 
was a half-length personification of Charity with the 
cornucopia of Amor proximi and the flame of Amor 
det. 

The attribution of the relief has been the object of 


173 It was donated to the Seminario Patriarcale by the stone- 
cutter, Vincenzo Fadiga: Giannantonio Moschini, La chiesa 
e il seminario di Santa Maria della Salute in Venezia (Venice 
1842), p. 42; Vittorio Piva, Il Tempio della Salute eretto per 
voto de la Repubblica Veneta XXVI-X-MDCXXX (Venice, 
1930), p. 129; Bibl. Marc., Cod. it., Cl. VII, 2511 (=12216), 
Francesco Fapanni, Vicende e mutazioni avvenute in questo 
secolo xix intorno i monumenti d’ogni sorta in Venezia, 
p. 152/2, 3. 

174 Fabio Mutinelli, Del costume veneziano sino al secolo 
decimosettimo (Venice, 1831), p. 37; Vincenzo Zanetti, Del 
monasterio della chiesa di Santa Maria degli Angeli di Murano 
(Venice, 1863), pp. 198 f£. Angels playing the ninfale are fre- 
quently found in Venetian Coronations of the fourteenth century. 

175 See the drawing by Grevembroch, Mon. Ven. 2 (1754) : 
p. 44. 
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bitter controversy. On the basis of a fragmentary 
knowledge of the documents concerning the construc- 
tion of the church, Paoletti was inclined to view the 
relief as one of the last works either of Bartolomeo or, 
more likely still, of Pantaleone di Paolo.!*8 Venturi 
ascribed it to the Dalmatian sculptor, Andrea Alesi.!”” 
In 1924 Fogolari published the documents pertaining 
to the relief, on the basis of which he attributed it to 
Bartolomeo Bon.!* Three years later Fiocco defini- 
tively repudiated Bartolomeo's authorship. He hesi- 
tantly ascribed the relief to Agostino di Duccio and 
dated it to 1446 when Agostino is known to have been 
in Venice"?  Planiscig, too, noted the disparity in 


176 Op. cit., 1893: 2: pp. 269 f, n. 5. The work was dated 
to the fifteenth century, but given no attribution by: Moschini, 
La chiesa . . . della Salute, 1842: p. 42; Selvatico-Lazari, 
Guida, 1852: p. 212; Zanotto, Nuovissima guida, 1856: p. 556. 
Fulin-Molmenti, Guida, 1881: p. 335 characterized it as 
"lombardesco." Vittorio Moschini, Le raccolte del Seminario 
di Venezia Itinerari dei musei e monumenti d'Italia, 76 (Rome, 
1940) : p. 7 wrote: “di stile quattrocentesco ma forse già del 
secolo xvi e di un ritardatario.” On the basis of Paoletti's 
attribution, Burckhardt-Bode-Fabriczy, Cic., 71898: 2, 1: 
p. 120 b referred it to the works of Bartolomeo Bon. In the 
following edition, Burckhardt-Bode-Fabriczy, Cic. 1901: 
2, 2: p. 405 g, it was removed from Bartolomeo's œuvre 
and given no attribution. 

177 “La scultura dalmata nel xv secolo," L'arte 11, (1908) : 
p. 43 repeated in idem, Storia 6 (1908) : p. 1015. This attribu- 
tion was accepted uncritically by Petar Kolendic, “Slikar 
Juraj Culinovié u Šibeniku,” Vjesnik za arheologiju i historiju 
dalmatinsku (Sarajevo/Split) 43 (1920): p. 121 and idem, 
“Alesi i Firentinac na Tremitima,” Skopsko naučno drustvo. 
Glasnik (Skopje) 1 (1925): fasc. 1, p. 206, but rejected by 
Kruno Prijatelj, “Andrija Aleši u Splitu,” in Cvito Fisković 
and Prijatelj, Albanski umjetnik Andrija Aleši u Splitu i u 
Rabu Izdanje konzervatorskog zavoda za Dalmaciju u Splitu, 
5 (Split, 1948), p. 49 and C. Fisković, “Radovi Nikole Firen- 
tinca u Zadru,” Peristil 4 (1961) : p. 69. 

178 Arch. ven., 1924 : p. 68. 

179 Dedalo, 1927-1928: pp. 442 f. The collaboration between 
Bartolomeo and Agostino was immediately seconded by Carlo 
Gamba, "Agostino di Duccio," Enc. ital. 1 (1929) : p. 929. 

Fiocco's attribution gave rise to a nasty quarrel between 
Fogolari and Fiocco in which, in a vain attempt to defend an 
argument of which he had become more and more convinced 
in the course of battle, Fiocco misrepresented the contents 
of the documents: Fogolari, Gazz. di Ven., April 25, 1930: 
p. iii; Fiocco-Fogolari, Gazz. di Ven., May 24, 1930: p. iii; 
Fiocco, Rigoni review, R. d'arte, 1930: p. 160; Fiocco, R. di 
Ven., 1930: pp. 270, 274 ff where Fiocco distinguished between 
the Virgin, Christ, and the two kneeling angels designed by 
Bartolomeo, on the one hand, and the design of the rest and 
and execution of the whole with which he credited Agostino, 
on the other; Fogolari, L'arte, 1930: pp. 459 f; Fiocco, “A 
di D," R. d’arte, 1930: pp. 472 ff; idem, Fogolari review, 
R. d'arte, 1930: p. 578; idem, Enc. ital. 8 (1930) : p. 113 
where the Coronation was attributed without further ado to 
Bartolomeo Bon. Gamba came to Fiocco's aid in Marzocco, 
June 1, 1930: p. 2 reprinted in idem, R. di Ven., 1930: pp. 
250 f. Fisković, op. cit., Peristil, 1961: p. 69 declared himself 
favorably disposed to the attribution of the relief to Agostino. 
Brunetti, op. cit., Commentari, 1950: p. 85 confessed herself 
perplexed by the attribution. Seymour, Sculpt., 1966: p. 239, 
n. 9 accepted it. 
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style between this work and every other sculpture 
produced in the workshop of the Bon.!*? He rejected 
Fiocco's attribution, assigning the relief instead to 
three anonymous assistants: to a sculptor who re- 
minded him of the “Master of S. Trovaso" he gave 
the "advanced" cherubs's heads, surrounding God the 
Father; to an unskilful sculptor Planiscig assigned 
God the Father and the figure of Christ; to the sup- 
posedly Tuscan author of the Victories supporting the 
medallion with St. Mark on the Porta della Carta he 
ascribed the kneeling angels at either side. In guide- 
books and other recent literature, the Coronation 
generally figures among the works of Bartolomeo Bon, 
with or without the collaboration of his shop.!8! 
Although both the inferior quality of the relief 
and its date belie the participation of Agostino di 
Duccio, a grain of truth lies hidden in the attribution. 
The relief of the Coronation and the works of Agostino 
do possess in common their treatment of drapery in 
which long, independent swathes of cloth, generously 
enveloping the figure, produce a pattern of whorls. 
The source of this style is Donatello's works of the 
late 1430's—the Cantoria from the Florentine Duomo 
and the doors of the Old Sacristy of S. Lorenzo. The 
earliest dated works to manifest this aspect of Dona- 
tello's influence are the anonymous relief of the Ma- 
donna and Child in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
commissioned by the Florentines, Conte and Tomaso 
Spinelli, in 1441 and the reliefs of S. Gemignano exe- 
cuted in 1442 by Agostino di Duccio for the Cathedral 
at Modena: the latter reveal a drapery style which 
Agostino never forsook. In the 1440’s Donatello in- 
troduced it to Padua where it determined the treat- 
ment of drapery in Mantegna's frescoes in the 
Ovetari Chapel. In the 1450's and 1460's it appeared 
in Venice in the Cenotaph of Federigo Cornaro in 
the Cornaro Chapel in S. Maria dei Frari which 
Francesco Sansovino attributed to an otherwise un- 
known Jacomo Padovano and in the Foscari Tomb, 
Music, Rhetoric and St. Mark from the Arco Foscari, 
the figure of St. Helen from the Capello Monument at 
S. Elena and the figures which once adorned the 
Giustiniani Tomb at S. Andrea della Certosa. These 
latter, I believe, were carved by Niccolò di Giovanni 
Fiorentino or his shop. From Venice, Niccolò car- 
ried the style to Dalmatia where, from the end of the 
1460's well into the sixteenth century, it was not only 
the dominant sculptural style, but virtually the only 


180 VJ, 1930: pp. 105 ff. Arslan, Ven. got., 1970: p. 244 
followed Planiscig to the extent of attributing the relief to 
a single anonymous assistant in the Bon workshop. Wolters, 
1976: 1: pp. 15, 126, 127, 280, 288 f cat. 246, assigned the 
relief to the anonymous author of the Victoria and Albert 
Annunciation at an earlier stage of his development. 

181 Lorenzetti, 1926: p. 503; Piva, II tempio della Salute, 
1930: p. 129; Gigi Scarpa, "L'isola nell'arte," in: S. Tramon- 
tin, G. Scarpa, A. Niero, L'isola de la Salute (Venice, 1958), 
p. 50; Zorzi, Ven. scomparsa, 1972: 2: p. 522. 
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Fic. 76. Madonna and Child, Loggia Comunale, 
Udine (photo: Alinari). 


style. Meanwhile, in Italy its popularity waned, for 
sculptors of the later fifteenth century, whether in 
Milan, Florence, Siena, or Venice, preferred broken, 
angular folds and corrugated surfaces. 
disappear altogether in the Veneto, however: it may 
be seen in the exquisite Paduan Sarcophagus of 
S. Giustina in the Victoria and Albert Museum com- 
missioned in 1476 and attributed to Gregorio di 
Allegretto. 

Thus the Coronation exemplifies a style which 
appeared in Padua in the late 1440's and in Venice, 
not more than a decade later: in 1443, therefore, the 
author of the Coronation would have had to have 
known this style at its source. Therefore, it does 
seem possible this once that Bartolomeo's commission 
was executed by a Florentine assistant. The dis- 


It did not 
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Fic. 77. Detail, Madonna and Child, Loggia Comunale, Udine 
(photo: Udine, Soprintendenza ai Monumenti e alle Gallerie). 





parate drapery falling from Christ's knees suggests 
the minor intervention of a second collaborator. 
The statue of the Madonna and Child at the north- 
east outside corner of the Loggia Comunale at Udine 
(figs. 76, 77) was the subject of a report of June 11, 
1448. In it Bartolomeo dalle Cisterne, the capo- 
maestro of the Loggia Comunale, informed the council 
of Udine that he had come to an agreement with the 
master of the portal of the Ducal Palace at Venice 
for the execution of the statue at a price of 50 
ducats.*8 Therefore, the work is generally attributed 
to Bartolomeo Bon.!8 Yet, as has been pointed out 


182 Fabio di Maniago's discovery of the document was first 
reported by Moschini, 1815: 1, 2: pp. 400 f. In 1825 a slightly 
truncated version of the document was published by Maniago, 
Guida d'Udine in ciò che risguarda le tre belle arti sorelle 
(Udine, 1825), p. 59, doc. v. The document was fully pub- 
lished by Joppi-Occioni-Bonaffons, Cenni, 1877: pp. 57 f, 
doc. viii. 

183 Mothes, Geschichte 1 (1859): pp. 268, 287; Joppi- 
Occioni-Bonaffons, Cenni, 1877: p. 13; Charles C. Perkins, 
Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture (New York, 1883), 
p. 210; Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 40, n. 2; Giuseppe Merzario, I 
maestri comacini (Milan, 1893) 2: p. 7; Burckhardt-Bode- 
Fabriczy, Cic., *1904: 2: p. 502; Paoletti, "Bono," T-B, 4 
(1910) : p. 316; Oswald Kutschera-Woborsky, “Der Mercato 
Nuovo zu Udine und seine Kunstdenkmale,” Kunst und 
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repeatedly, the document does not report the sign- 
ing of a contract: the agreement made between Bar- 
tolomeo dalle Cisterne and Bartolomeo Bon was sub- 
ject to the ratification of the council of Udine. This, 
the council gave upon hearing the report. But 
whether the contract with Bon was then actually 
made, and whether, having been made, its terms were 
actually fulfilled, is not recorded. Therefore, while 
the information contained in the document of 1448 
makes it likely that the statue was eventually made in 
the workshop of Bartolomeo Bon, by no means does 
it make it certain.184 

The life-size statue of the Madonna, her head veiled 
and crowned, supports the blessing Christ Child in her 
right hand and in her left, an emblematic representa- 
tion of Udine.!85 The statue, which bears the scars 
of the fire of 1876,188 is carved from Istrian stone. 
During the aerial bombardment of Udine in 1945 
the head of the Christ Child and the area around his 


Kunsthandwerk 22 (1919) : pp. 318, 320. Not acquainted with 
the pertinent document, Laura Filippini, “Elia Gaggini da 
Bissoné," L'arte 11 (1908) : p. 22 considered it similar to the 
Madonna by Niccolò Lamberti at Or San Michele, Florence. 
Planiscig, V B, 1921: p. 26 noted its archaic appearance. He 
wrote: "Man konnte fast meinen, die Stadtmadonna von Udine 
sei nur Bartolomeo in Auftrag gegeben und in seiner Werk- 
statte von untergeordneten Gehilfen ausgeführt worden. Doch 
die Ahnlichkeit mit einem zweiten Werk (the Madonna della 
Misericordia) aus ungefàhr derselben Zeit entfernt auch diesen 
Zweifel" Altering his position very slightly, Planiscig, VJ, 
1930: p. 110 later wrote that while the documented (sic) statue 
was related in style to the Madonna della Misericordia, it was 
inferior in quality and was therefore to be considered a 
product of the Bon workshop. In recent literature the work 
generally parades as a documented sculpture of Bartolomeo 
Bon: Fiocco, Dedalo, 1927-1928: pp. 441 f and other articles; 
Gamba, Marzocco, June 1, 1930: p. 2 and other article; Lon- 
don. Victoria and Albert Museum, Department of Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture, Catalogue of Italian Sculpture, by Eric 
Maclagan and Margaret Longhurst (London, 1932), p. 100; 
Pope-Hennessy, Ital. Goth. Sc., 1955: p. 223 with the mistaken 
date of 1445; Someda, Arte e artisti, 1959: 1: pp. 311, 336; 
Mariacher, Diz. bio. 12 (1970): p. 276; Arslan, Ven. got., 
1970: p. 243. Wolters, 1976: 1: pp. 15, 127 f, 280, 287 cat. 244, 
too, assumed that Bartolomeo had received the commission for 
the statue. But he believed that the master had delegated 
its execution, and perhaps also its design, to an assistant. 

184 The inconclusive nature of the document was emphasized 
by: Aldo Foratti, “La Loggia del Comune in Udine," Bol- 
lettino d'arte 1923-1924: pt. 2: pp. 294 ff; Fogolari, L'arte, 
1930: p. 463; Tigler in Egg et al., Oberitalien Ost, 11965 : pp. 
570 f. Nonetheless Fogolari characterized its style as close to 
the art of Bartolomeo, "ma opera o di maestro Pantalon o di 
taluno degli altri buoni maestri veneziani piü stretti alla 
tradizione antica.” Foratti believed that the statue, reminiscent 
of comparable German works, had been commissioned at the 
end of the fifteenth century from one of the foreign sculptors 
working in Friuli and Carnia. Gallo, R. di Ven., 1928: pp. 
21, 26, n. 15 concurred with Foratti's removal of the statue 
from Bartolomeo's @uvre. 

185 Foratti, op. cit., Bollettino d'arte, 1923-1924: pt. 2: p. 
304, n. 29. 

186 Kutschera-Woborsky, op. cit, Kunst and Kunsthand- 
werk, 1919: p. 318. 
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feet, including the Madonna's right arm and the 
Christ Child's right leg, were destroyed. The damaged 
portions of the statue have since been recarved.!5' 

Curiously, the right side of the Madonna, the side 
toward which her head is turned, is disconnected 
from the remainder of the figure. In fact, the pose 
and anatomy of the figure make sense only in a 
sharply lateral view from a vantage point opposite the 
loggia's main fagade: in front view, from a point of 
sight opposite the corner of the loggia, the figure is 
so unsatisfactory that the composition of its front 
face seems hardly to have been considered. In spite 
of superficial resemblances of the head of the Madonna 
to the head of the London Madonna della Miseri- 
cordia (figs. 11, 77), neither in side, nor in front 
view does the statue betray the hand of Bartolomeo 
Bon or any of his assistants. This does not preclude 
the possibility that the statue originated in the Bon 
workshop: other documented works, evidently exe- 
cuted by transient collaborators, are also unique. But 
it does inspire caution in assigning it a provenance. 

* k k*k * 

With the exception of one lost but documented 
tomb—the Tomb of Bartolomeo Morosini in S. 
Gregorio !$$—every piece of sculpture which can be 
related to the Bon or to their shop was destined to 
ornament the exterior of a structure.  Statuary 
adorned portals, crowning lunettes or gables or animat- 
ing piers, or it decked the frontispieces of facades; 
reliefs embellished the lunettes and architraves of 
portals or the faces of a wellhead. Where, as in the 
case of free-standing statuary, the sculpture threatened 
to liberate itself from its architectural context, it was 
housed separately in its own pinnacled and crocketed 
tabernacle perched on the extremities of portals or 
facades. At S. Maria della Carità and the Porta 
della Carta of the Ducal Palace, documents prove that 
the Bon shop was responsible for the immediate archi- 
tectural setting as well as for the sculpture which 
inhabited it. It is likely that Giovanni and Bartolomeo 
contributed to the architecture of the Scuola della 
Misericordia and the Arco Foscari respectively, as 
well. Indeed, even where no sculpture was envisaged, 
the Bon were frequently employed in the erection of 
buildings, performing thus a dual role which was 
customary for Venetian sculptors in the Quattro- 
cento.!8° As in Florence, the Venetian guild of stone- 


187 They were recarved by Pio Morandini who incised the 
date of restoration of 1954 on the Christ Child’s drapery: 
Someda, Arte e artisti, 1959: 1: p. 332, n. 1 with the mistaken 
date of 1955. | 

188 Bartolomeo Cecchetti, “Dove si trovi ora un'arca 
scolpita da Bartolomeo Buono?," Archivio veneto 31 (1886) : 
pp. 479 ff; Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 4, n. 7; Connell, 1976: p. 15; 
Wolters, 1976: 1: p. 290 cat. 249. 

189 E.g., the Lombard, Matteo Raverti and Pantaleone di 
Paolo. The Florentine emigrés—Niccolò and Pietro Lamberti 
and Nanni di Bartolo—were significant exceptions to the rule. 
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carvers made no distinction between the professions 
of stonemason and sculptor: fellow workers were 
united, not by the purpose of their labor, but by the 
material with which they worked. Thus, at the Ca’ 
d’Oro, Bartolomeo was commissioned to carve archi- 
volts, finials, and windows as well as a figurated 
wellhead. At the church of the Carità he was in 
charge of the execution of windows, portals, pinnacles 
as well as the relief of the lunette and free-standing 
statuary. At the Hospital of S. Maria della Scala he 
furnished seven windows.?9® On the other hand, we 
hear very little about the construction of walls, only 
once of an entire facade and never of plans. This 
can be explained by the distinctive character of Gothic 
architecture in Venice where, since all stone had 
to be imported, most walls were made of brick. There- 
fore the men who erected walls worked with different 
materials and tools, had a different training, and be- 
longed to a different guild. The tasks of the “mureri” 
were as circumscribed as those of the "taiapiere": 
when the walls were standing it was the stonecarvers 
who were called upon to add the doors and windows, 
sometimes even columns, as well as the lavish stone 
decoration.!?! It was only at mid-century and later 
when Venice's unparalleled prosperity permitted the 
wider use of stone in building that sculptors began to 
practise as architects as well.1* 

In the workshop of the Bon the role played by 
assistants was a major one. We have seen assistants 
executing notable works such as the lunette of the 
Scuola di S. Marco or S. Maria della Carità as well 
as the reliefs and two free-standing Virtues of the 
Porta della Carità. While Bartolomeo seems to have 
permitted his assistants freedom to design as well 
as execute the sculpture with which they were en- 
trusted—the composition of the Coronation of the 
Virgin certainly cannot be Bartolomeo’s—Giovanni 
evidently imposed his own design on his collaborators. 
Thus elements of the lunette of the Scuola di S. Marco 
as well as Bartolomeo's earliest Angels recall the relief 
of the Madonna della Misericordia, while Charity 
and Temperance from the Porta della Carta in some 
degree derive from the Charity of the Scuola di S. 
Marco. In contrast to the schools of Antonio Rizzo 
or Pietro or Tullio Lombardo, there is no consistent 
style that can be recognized immediately as belonging 
to the workshop of the Bon. There is only one 
assistant who seems to owe any aspect of his style 
to either of the masters—the author of St. Mark and 


199 Connell, 1976: p. 16. 

191 See, for example, the contract between Girolamo Lando, 
Abbot of S. Gregorio from 1450 to 1455, with Antonio da 
Cremona murer for the construction of the new church of 
S. Gregorio. Giuseppe Marzemin, "Le abbazie veneziane dei 
SS. Ilario e Benedetto e di S. Gregorio," pt. 2, Archivio 
veneto ser. 3, 23, 2 (1912) : pp. 393 f. 

192 E.g. Antonio Rizzo, Pietro Lombardo, Tullio Lombardo. 
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Charity on the Porta della Carta, indebted to Gio- 
vanni for his facial types. Other sculptors, including 
Giorgio da Sebenico, were allowed to express the 
most diverse and idiosyncratic styles. This suggests 
that sculptors were hired by the Bon when already 
physically mature and artistically formed and that 
they were immediately entrusted with important work. 
We must not conclude from this that young appren- 
tices were not trained in the Bon workshop—in 
fact, two apprentices are specifically designated in 
Giovanni's contract of 1422 for work at the Ca’ 
d'Oro,?? while a document records Bartolomeo’s 
acceptance of a Dalmatian apprentice in 1443 19*— 
but rather that commissions for sculpture were prob- 
ably not received in sufficient number or with suf- 
ficient regularity to make the training of a novice 
sculptor in the style of either master a profitable or 
even a practicable affair. Doubtless, it was different 
in the case of the execution of architectural details 
which not only required a far higher degree of uni- 
formity than sculpture, but also probably were manu- 
factured continuously throughout the period of opera- 
tion of the shop. 

The success of the Bon shop was directly linked to 
the artistic development of Bartolomeo: it was pri- 
marily his growing reputation that attracted com- 
missions both to himself and to his father. Thus, be- 
fore the end of the 1430’s the Bon did not regularly 
participate in the major sculptural enterprises of 
Venice. The largest sculptural project in the 1420's 
was the crowning of the facade of S. Marco with its 
troops of free-standing statues as well as scenes and 
figures in relief. There is no evidence that either 
Bon played any role in the execution of these works. 
Nor is their work in evidence among the crowning 
figures of the fagade of the Madonna dell’Orto. The 
lost Tomb of Borromeo Borromei in S. Elena of 1422 
was commissioned from the Lombard, Matteo Raverti ; 
the Tomb of Doge Tomaso Mocenigo in SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo of 1423 from the Florentine Pietro Lamberti 
and Giovanni di Martino da Fiesole. The Judgment 
of Solomon on the northwest corner of the Ducal 
Palace from ca. 1430, can be shown, on the basis of 
its style, to belong to Nanni di Bartolo in its 
design and to his shop, in the greater portion of its 
execution. For the capital below it, the “DVO 
SOTII FLORENTIN”—Pietro Lamberti and Gio- 
vanni di Martino—were responsible. During the 
1420’s and 1430’s when the Florentine emigrés were 
receiving important commissions from outside Venice 
—from Padua, Verona, Tolentino—no non-Venetian 
patron seems to have sought a work from Giovanni 
Bon. After the commission for the portal of the 
Scuola Vecchia della Misericordia which, as we have 


193 Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 20. 
194 Frey-Molè, p. 134, doc. 26. 
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shown, probably dates from the mid 1420's, the Bon 
workshop did not execute another sculptural com- 
mission until the portal of the Scuola di S. Marco 
ca. 1437. It was soon followed by the Porta della 
Carta, certainly the most prestigious commission 
available at that time. It was received in Giovanni's 
old age and probably not completed until after his 
death, but it does reveal Bartolomeo for the first time 
as master of his craft. The Porta della Carta so en- 
hanced Bartolomeo's reputation that five or six years 
after its completion the Council of Udine sought a 
statue from the sculptor of the portal for their Loggia 
Comunale. Between 1442 and 1452 Bartolomeo 
was chief stonecutter and sculptor at S. Maria della 
Carità. Between 1445 and 1446 he was involved in 
some unspecified capacity on the Tomb of Bartolomeo 
Morosini in S. Gregorio. The statue of S. Alvise can 
be dated to the 1450's. At an unrecorded date Bar- 
tolomeo entered the employ of the most powerful of all 
Venetian patrons—the Signoria. The architectural 
form of the Arco Foscari may well be due to him; 
the Arithmetic is certainly his, and a document of 
1463 records his employment at the Ducal Palace as 
well as his high-handed treatment of his patrons 
there. At the end of the 1450's he undertook construc- 
tion of the Ca’ del Duca, the largest private building 
conceived in Venice at that time. Commissions 
for the portals of SS. Giovanni e Paolo +°% and the 
Madonna dell'Orto date from the end of the 1450's 
and the early 1460's. The reason for the late 
ascendance of the workshop of the Bon is near at 
hand: at a time when Lombard sculptors, active on 
the crowning of S. Marco, were introducing into 
Venice the new 1diom of the International Style, and 
Florentines were disseminating knowledge of the early 
Renaissance, the sculpture of Giovanni Bon was re- 
tardataire in its allegiance to a late Trecento style. 
But the style of Bartolomeo Bon was progressive for 
its time and place, and by virtue of its quality, made of 
Venetian sculpture a very creditable rival to that of 
Florence around the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Our survey of Bartolomeo's @uvre reveals an artist 
who merited the praise of Sforza's envoy. In a city 
without so much as a pebble of its own, where, with 
the single exception of Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon, 
every marble sculptor of note in the Renaissance 
came from somewhere else, Bartolomeo made stone 
the perfect vehicle for expression of his artistic sensi- 
bility. After his beginnings he worked by preference 
only on life-size, free-standing statuary in which 
the figure was endowed with the rotundity of a column. 
The larger questions of the design and relationship of 
discrete figures across an intervening void engrossed 
him, but he was equally attentive to detail: the wistful 
melancholy of the faces of his figures is produced by 


195 Gallo, Atti Ist. ven., 1961-1962: pp. 201 f£, doc. 1. 
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constant subtle modulations which barely pass the 
threshold of perception, while ornament is carved 
with a refinement and distinction of textures which 
recall chased ornament in bronze. From the beginning 
of his career, Bartolomeo participated in that scientific 
movement of the early Renaissance whose exponents 
sought those laws which might enable them to record 
visual reality in painting and sculpture. In the fore- 
shortening of his figures and in the variation of the 
height of the relief Bartolomeo attempted to reproduce 
the effect of depth on a two-dimensional surface. 
Just as linear perspective, invented less than a decade 
before Bartolomeo's debut, was predicated upon the 
observer’s viewpoint, so Bartolomeo also took account 
of the multiple viewpoints of a roving spectator. Bar- 
tolomeo's figures manifest a comprehension of human 
anatomy and the dynamics of human movement which 
permit them to suggest a potentiality for movement in 
the midst of actual repose. Drapery explicates the 
forms and pose of the figure while remaining faithful 
to the cut and material of the dress. In his under- 
standing of drapery and movement as well as in his 
figures' hair and facial types, Bartolomeo profited from 
the instruction of the works of classical antiquity, how- 
ever limited his acquaintance with them must have 
been. But this attempt to capture the appearance of 
the natural world through observation of its laws was 
counterbalanced by a precisely equal attention to the 
decorative potential of sculpture. In this respect, one 
is strongly reminded of the sculpture of Ghiberti. 
Like Ghiberti, the sense of what constituted a satis- 
factory design was determined by the Gothic pre- 
history of his art. Like Ghiberti, Bartolomeo's attrac- 
tion to the Gothic style was greatest early in his career 
when he was overwhelmingly influenced by the Inter- 
national Style. Gradually its influence was assimilated 
and modified, but, like Ghiberti, the melliflous design 
and easy grace of the movements of his figures dis- 
close that it was never entirely superseded. Like 
Ghiberti, the art of Bartolomeo Bon was transitional 
in the sense that it spanned the gap dividing Gothic 
sculpture from the sculpture of the Renaissance. Yet 
it was not transitional in the sense that it laid down 
premises which were explored and developed by a later 
generation of sculptors. The author of the Foscari 
Tomb and its related works owed his artistic educa- 
tion to Donatello and Mantegna, while the styles of 
Pietro Lombardo and Antonio Rizzo are more closely 
linked to contemporary Italian sculpture than to their 
Venetian antecedents. Indeed, Bartolomeo's sculpture 
contained nothing that was, or could have been, 
improved upon. Thus, rather than a passage to a more 
developed stage of Renaissance style, Bartolomeo's 
sculpture, like Ghiberti's, represents a culmination: a 
synthesis of all artistic possibilities available in Venice 
at the dawning of the Renaissance. 


APPENDIX 


DIGEST OF DOCUMENTS CONCERNINGTHE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF GIOVANNI 
AND BARTOLOMEO BON 


Giovanni Bon was the son of ser Bertuccio who 
had died by March 25, 1442, and the husband of 
Franceschina (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 39, n. 2). From 
1430 until his death, Giovanni is known to have lived 
and worked in the parish of S. Marcilian, Venice, 
near the church of the Madonna dell'Orto (Boni, 
Arch. ven., 1887: p. 123; Paoletti, 1893: 1: pp. 37, 
39, n. 2, 40, n. 2). At an unspecified time a Giovanni 
Bon, stonecutter of the parish of S. Canciano, was re- 
corded as a member of the Scuola di S. Cristoforo 
(Giuseppe Tassini, Curiosità veneziane [8th ed., 
Venice, 1970], p. 119). A “Ser Zane bon taia piera” 
of the parish of S. Felice was numbered among the 
members of the Scuola Grande della Misericordia in 
the second half of the fourteenth century (Paoletti, 
1893: 1: p. 39, n. 2). June 20, 1382, Giovanni Bon, 
stonecutter, of the neighboring parish of S. Sofa, 
witnessed the testament of Margarita, wife of ser 
Franceschino Barosso, stonemason (?b1d., p. 39, n. 2). 
From February 16, 1385, Giovanni Bon supplied stone 
to his partner, the stonemason Azo. December 29, 
1386, Giovanni ordered two cargoes of Istrian stone 
consisting of 13 large blocks of varying sizes from 
Bertolino di Niccolò da Rovigno. For the stone, 
Giovanni promised to pay 25 ducats—12 ducats within 
3 days and the rest on delivery, and to send a boat 
from Venice to collect it. January 4, 1387, Giovanni 
made the advance payment of 11 ducats to Bertolino. 
April 10, 1388, Giovanni, living in the parish of S. 
Felice, received from Azo a final payment of 15 ducats 
out of a total payment of 11 lire di grossi a oro in the 
presence of Domenico Gruato (Connell, 1976, pp. 8 f). 
March 23, 1411, in accordance with an order of the 
Curia del Forestier, Giovanni paid Andrea, stone- 
mason of S. Benedetto, the 12 ducats that he owed him 
(ibid., p. 9). 

Giovanni's son, Bartolomeo, was married to Maria 
who outlived her husband (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 41). 
She was still alive in 1475 (Gallo, Atti Ist. ven., 
1961-1962: p. 204). Bartolomeo had two daughters, 
Soperiana and Castoria, named after two of the four 
patron saints of the stonecarvers’ guild, Symphorian 
and Castorius (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 41). Bartolo- 
meo is also documented as coming from the parish 
of 5. Marcilian, near the Madonna dell'Orto ( Paoletti, 
1893: 1: p. 16, n. 9; Frey-Molè, p. 134, doc. 26; 
Fogolari, Arch. ven., 1924 ; p. 96; Connell, 1976: pp. 
10 f). In partnership with his father, Bartolomeo 
naturally shared Giovanni’s shop and probably his 
house, as well. At unspecified times, Bartolomeo, too, 
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was recorded as a member of the Scuola di S. Cristo- 
foro (Cicogna, Delle inscrizioni 6, 2:1853: p. 871). 


CA' D'ORO, VENICE 


January 18, 1422, Giovanni Bon, in association with 
his son and the two garzoni who were then apprenticed 
to him, made a contract with Marino di Antonio Con- 
tarini, procurator, for unspecified work for Contarini's 
house in the parish of S. Sofia. Contarini promised to 
pay Giovanni 140 or 141 ducats plus a quart of wine, 
per year, for his salary as well as that of his son 
and apprentices provided that all three worked every 
workday from the first bell. Giovanni was obligated 
to make his son or apprentices make up any day of 
work they should happen to miss, or, failing that, to 
make it up himself, with the understanding that one 
day of Giovanni’s work was worth two days of work 
done by his apprentices. Should Giovanni miss a day 
of work, he too was obligated to make it up. Giovanni 
promised not to work for anyone else or to have his 
son or apprentices do so. Should Contarini wish it, 
Giovanni was to remain in his employ at the afore- 
mentioned salary until the house was finished, even if 
that should take more than one year. Giovanni, his 
son and apprentices, were to be given a signed agree- 
ment for one year. Giovanni, his son and apprentices, 
were to begin work on January 1, 1423. Giovanni’s 
work would be supervised by masons, not stone- 
cutters—the partners, Marco d'Amadio and Niccolò 
Bonifacio. The terms of the contract were drawn up 
by Master Amadio and Niccoló Bonifacio and written 
out by Niccoló (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 20; Connell, 
1976: p. 9). May 25, 1424, Marino Contarini lent 
Giovanni Bon 40 ducats interest free so that he might 
buy a house. The receipt was written by Bartolomeo 
(Bartolomeo Cecchetti, "Nomi di pittori e lapicidi 
antichi," Archivio veneto 33 (1887) : p. 63; Connell, 
1976: p. 11. Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 21 gives the date 
as March 25, 1424). Giovanni’s move to the parish 
of S. Marcilian may date from this time. August 4, 
1424, Marino Contarini recorded that Master Gio- 
vanni Bon, with his son Bartolomeo and his ap- 
prentices Giovanni and Rosso, began work that day. 
They were to work for one year at an annual salary 
of 140 ducats. Giovanni's salary was to be increased 
the second year by an amount to be determined by 
Marco d'Amadio and Niccoló Bonifacio because his 
apprentices would be older. Contarini promised to 
record every day during the year that Giovanni and 
his apprentices failed to work. Because of work done 
for Ca' Barbaro, a total of 15 ducats was withheld 
from the salaries of Giovanni and his two apprentices. 
Bartolomeo forfeited 11 ducats and Rosso, 1 ducat, be- 
cause they had worked at the Misericordia. In addi- 
tion, sums were deducted from Bartolomeo's salary 
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as a consequence of work done on a tomb (1 ducat), 
as a consequence of work which Contarini believed was 
sent to Pieve and because of time spent on behalf of 
ser Vido da Canal (14 ducats). Giovanni lost time 
because he was ill and because of the aforesaid work 
for Pieve in which his apprentice, Giovanni, also was 
involved. Altogether, a sum total of 503 ducats was 
deducted by Contarini (ibid., p. 21). April 28, 1425, 
the apprentice, Giovanni, notified Contarini that he 
would no longer remain in the employ of Giovanni Bon 
(ibid., p. 21). May 16, 1425, Rosso also notified 
Contarini that he would no longer remain in Gio- 
vanni's employ (ibid., p. 21). In 1426 slabs of stone 
which Matteo Raverti had purchased in Istria in 1425 
were ceded to Giovanni Bon for what they had cost. 
Giovanni was executing one piece of tracery from his 
own stone for 20 ducats (ibid., p. 21). January 22, 
1426, Bartolomeo departed without completing the 
two archivolts of the arcade of the loggia facing the 
canal which had been commissioned from him by 
Contarini. They were to be finished by Curim, his 
associate, for which a pledge was given by Master 
Andrea da Milano (ibid., pp. 21 f). July 7, 1426, 
Bartolomeo received 30 ducats from Contarini in re- 
turn for which he obligated himself to complete the 
stonemasonry of the house according to the intentions 
of Contarini, who had the liberty to pay him and his 
father whatever he wished (ibid., p. 22). In 1426 
Bartolomeo and Giovanni Bon promised to execute 
two marble finials carved like foliage that were to go 
under the four tracery openings of the balconies. They 
further promised to execute with their own hands and 
from their own stone one window for the ground floor 
for 6 ducats (tbid., p. 22). In 1426-1428, under 
instructions from the Bons, Master Antonio Buranello 
executed the moldings for the arches of the balcony 
windows and a double cord at the corner running from 
the bottom of the ground floor to the fiano mobile 
(1bid., p. 22). In 1426-1428 Luca, apprentice to 
Giovanni Bon, dressed stone and executed moldings 
for stairs, arches, etc. (1bid., p. 22). In 1427 there 
is record of a Master Michele, fante of Giovanni Bon 
(1b1d., p. 26). 

April 9, 1427, Bartolomeo Bon, in partnership with 
his father, stated that he had received from Contarini 
on several occasions 20 gold ducats for the wellhead 
which he was to make for him for 20 soldi (1 lira) 
per day (Fogolari, L'arte, 1932: p. 43). From June 7, 
1427, a weekly count was kept of the number of days 
which Bartolomeo spent at work on the wellhead. By 
June 7, 1427, he had worked 53 days; during the week 
of June 7-14, 1427, he worked 4 days; June 14-21, 
5 days; June 21-28, 3% days; June 28-July 5, 4 days; 
July 5-12, 5 days; July 12-19, 6 days; July 19-August 
2, 7 days (ibid., p. 44). November 9, 1427, Rosso, 
Giovanni Bon's former appentice, was credited with 6 
ducats for having made the cornice of the wellhead 
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which was evaluated by the four stewards of the stone- 
masons' guild (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 22). The count 
of Bartolomeo's workdays per week resumed again in 
January, 1428. By January 24, 1428, he had worked 
7% more days; January 24-30, 5 days; January 30- 
February 7, 5 days; February 7-14, 6 days; February 
14-21, 54 days; February 21-28, 5 days; February 28- 
March 6, 5} days; March 6-13, 6 days; March 13-20, 
6 days; March 20-April 17, 9 days (Fogolari, L'arte, 
1932: p. 44). On April 20 Bartolomeo was paid 
29 lire, 6 soldi (?bid. p. 43). During the week of 
April 17-23, Bartolomeo worked 5 days; April 23-30, 
2 days; April 30-May 8, 5 days; May 8-15, 41 days 
(ibid., p. 44). On May 15, 1428, Bartolomeo was 
paid 4 ducats (20 lire, 16 soldi) (ibid., p. 43). During 
the week of May 15-22 Bartolomeo worked 6 days; 
May 22-29, 34 days; May 29- June 5, 5 days; June 5- 
12, 6 days; June 12-18, 6 days; June 18—26, 4 days; 
June 26-July 3, 3 days; July 3-14, 44 days; July 14 
31, 6 days (for which Bartolomeo was paid 6 lire: 
ibid., p. 43); July 31-August 7, 5 days (for which 
Bartolomeo was paid 5 lire: ibid., p. 43) ; August 7- 
14, 5 days; August 14-21, 6 days; August 21-28, 5 
days; August 28-September 4, 6 days; September 
4-11, 44 days (ibid., p. 44). September 11, 1428, 
Contarini lent Giovanni Bon 5 ducats which were to 
be charged to Bartolomeo's account (ibid. p. 43). 
september 11, 1428, Bartolomeo was paid 1 lira, 18 
soldi for the rest of 193 days’ work (ibid., p. 43). 
During the week of September 11-18 Bartolomeo 
worked 5 days (for which he was paid 5 lire: ibid., 
p. 43). This last payment is followed in the docu- 
ments by Contarini’s final accounting in which the 
total number of days which Bartolomeo spent in exe- 
cuting the wellhead was computed as 203 (strictly 
speaking, it was only 2022) for which he received a 
sum total of 203 lire (equal to 39 ducats, 4 soldi) 
(1bid., pp. 43, 44). 

In 1427-1428 Ser Cristofolo, apprentice of Giovanni 
Bon, worked on the sill and jambs of the windows of 
the mezzanine (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 23). June-July, 
1428, Giovanni Bon went to Istria to fetch stone for 
the embankment of the palace on the Grand Canal 
(Connell, 1976 : p. 10). October, 1428-January, 1429, 
Bartolomeo worked on the stone facing of the embank- 
ment (ibid., p. 10). July, 1429, Giovanni returned to 
Istria to procure more stone for the embankment 
(ibid., p. 10). June 30, 1429, Giovanni Bon was 
paid 26 ducats for the stone architrave for the portal of 
the loggia facing the canal (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 23). 
July 20, 1429, Zuane Bom of the parish of S. Maria 
del Giglio was paid for stone destined for Master 
Giovanni Bon (1bid., pp. 23 f.). July 23, 1429, Gio- 
vanni Bon received the last installment of his salary 
(Connell, 1976: p. 9). July, 1429, Giovanni was 
credited for the slabs of red broccatello with a spiral 
stringcourse in the upper floor, for the two studio 
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windows in the albergo grande on the ground floor, 
and for 13 feet of cornice with foliage at 4 lire per foot 
carved for the upper cornice of the lower floor. He 
was further credited with 36 lire, 8 soldi for having 
recarved the marble capitals from the preexistent house 
of the Zeno family which occupied the site of the new 
Ca’ d'Oro. These capitals were destined for the 
ground floor loggia facing the Grand Canal. In addi- 
tion, Giovanni was credited with 38 ducats, 2 soldi 
for having executed 301 feet of carved gutters for the 
side of the house facing the Calle di Ca' Giustiniani at 
25 soldi per foot (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 24; Connell, 
1976: p. 10). December 3, 1429, Giovanni Bon was 
credited with 4 ducats for stone intended for the com- 
pletion of the tracery below the architrave of the loggia 
( Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 24). April 20, 1430, contract 
between Contarini and Giovanni Bon for the carving of 
architectural details intended for the crowning of the 
uppermost story of the facade and of ten feet of the 
two lateral facades measured in from the front facade, 
according to a drawing. The architectural details, 
which are amply described, comprised : the two capitals 
at either corner of the front facade; the cornice, for 
which the old cornice which might have to be fixed, 
was to be reused; the arches with their brackets for 
the front, and part of the lateral, facades; a seated 
lion with Contarini's coat of arms between its paws for 
each of the two corner arches of the front facade; 
the cord molding above the arches to span the front, 
and part of the lateral, façades ; a dentil molding above 
that; 64 crenellations, each of which was to be orna- 
mented with three balls of red stone, to run along the 
front, and part of the lateral, façades; a gutter. Gio- 
vanni Bon was to receive 210 ducats for the work. 
The contract was written by Bartolomeo Bon ( Boni, 
Arch. ven., 34 (1887) : pp. 118 ff. ; idem, “Ca d'Oro," 
Architettura e arti decorative 4 (1924-1925) : pp. 482 
ff.; translated in idem, “The Ca’ d'Oro and its Poly- 
chromatic Decorations," Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Transactions n.s., 3 (1887): pp. 28 
ff.). July 29, 1430, Giovanni received his first pay- 
ment for the aforementioned work (Paoletti, 1893: 
1: p. 25). By December 12, 1430, Giovanni had re- 
ceived 79 out of the 210 or 220 ducats promised him 
(Connell, 1976, p. 10). The crowning was probably 
in place by September 15, 1431, when Giovanni da 
Francia contracted to paint and gild it (Boni, Arch. 
ven., 34 (1887) : pp. 123 ff.). 
PORTAL OF THE SCUOLA GRANDE DI 
S. MARCO, VENICE 

August 4, 1437, contract between Giovanni Bon, on 
the one hand, and the Guardian Grande Zoffredo da 
Brazzo and members of the Scuola di S. Marco, on 
the other, for the construction of a portal for the 
scuola. Giovanni obligated himself to make the portal 
of stone from Rovigno at the rate of 1} ducats per 
foot of carved stone. The portal had to be finished by 
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September 30, 1437 ; for every week of delay a quarter 
of a ducat would be deducted from the price. The 
portal was precisely described: its opening was to 
measure 9 (Venetian) feet high by 61 (Venetian) feet 
wide (1 Venetian foot = 0.347 meter) ; in the shaft of 
each pilaster there was to be a tondo; there were to 
be a cable, and a dentil, molding, presumably around 
the opening: in the lintel there were to be two leaves 
at either end and one in the center as well as two 
St. Marks (or lions, if the patrons preferred), holding 
a scroll, and an inscription ; the threshold was to con- 
tain moldings as in the drawing except that they were 
to be better. The stones had to be neatly joined with- 
out gaps (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 40, n. 2). April 25, 
1438, the confraternity moved from its old quarters at 
5. Croce into the new scuola which had taken just 
7 months, 11 days to construct (Bibl. Marc., Cod. it., 
Cl VII, 56 (=8638), Marcantonio Erizzo (?), 
Cronaca veneta (up to 1495), n.p.). May 12, 1443, 
an order to complete the front façade of the scuola 
as seemed best was issued (Paoletti, 1929: p. 14). 
March 31, 1485, during the night the scuola was de- 
vastated by fire (?b:d., p. 17). Giovanni’s portal was 
probably destroyed. 


ALMSHOUSES IN THE CORTE NOVA 
AT S. MARCILIAN, VENICE 


In 1437 the Procuratori di S. Marco de citra built 
20 almshouses for paupers in the Corte Nova at S. 
Marcilian using money from the estates of Giorgio 
Baseggio and Dardi Signolo which they administered 
(Connell, 1976: p. 11). Payments to Giovanni Bon 
from the Baseggio estate date between March and 
August, 1438. March 21, 1438, Giovanni received 
from the procurators an advance payment of 5 lire 
di grossi (50 ducats) for slabs of stone. Paolo 
Zanchanella, priest of S. Marcilian, served as his 
guarantor. May 6 or 16, 1438, Giovanni received 
another 50 ducats in advance. His guarantor was 
Vittore Barbaro fu Maffeo. June 27, 1438, Giovanni 
earned 13 lire, 10 soldi for working 27 paces of stone 
at 10 soldi the pace. August 5, 1438, Giovanni was 
paid 33 ducats. August 31, 1438, the guarantors were 
released from their obligations ( Connell, 1976: p. 12). 
From the Signolo estate come the following payments. 
May 20, 1438, Giovanni received 18 soldi, 8 denari. 
May 16, 1439, he was paid 2 lire di grossi, 10 soldi. 
August 5, 1440, he received 4 lire di grossi, 4 soldi, 
10 denari for a sum total of 834 ducats. October, 
1439, there is record of a payment to a “borttolamio 
talapiera” who may be identical with Bartolomeo Bon. 
June 22, 1440, “Maistro borttolamio” was paid again. 
September 16, 1444; January 7, 1446; July 16, 1447 ; 
December 16, 1447, Bartolomeo Bon furnished stone 
steps, the stone threshold of a doorway, 140 feet of 
stone, the stone parts of a cistern, locks for doors and 
other pieces of ironmongery (Connell, 1976, pp. 12 f). 
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PORTA DELLA CARTA, DUCAL PALACE, VENICE 


November 10, 1438, contract between Master Gio- 
vanni Bon and his son, Bartolomeo, on the one hand, 
and the Provveditori al Sal et sopra Rialto, Tomaso 
Malipiero, Antonio Marcello, Paolo Valaresso, and 
Marco Moro, on the other, for the construction of the 
main portal of the Ducal Palace according to a draw- 
ing in the possession of the Provveditori. The portal 
was to span the distance between the end of the 
palace and the basilica of S. Marco and to reach from 
the ground to the upper balcony. The Provveditori 
were obligated to provide the stone for the two piers, 
the upper and lower lintels, and the base on either 
side of the opening as well as the marble for the 
figures, the foliage above the arch (in which there 
were to be nude putti as in the drawing), the colon- 
nettes, and S. Marco in the form of a lion. Gio- 
vanni and Bartolomeo promised to execute all the 
embellishments necessary for the portal including 
S. Marco in the form of a lion, and the tracery with 
its arches carved identically inside and out. They 
also promised to execute a figure of Justice for the 
top of the portal according to the drawing. If the 
Provveditori should wish the figure to be doubled so 
that its two faces would be identical, the masters 
would be willing to execute it that way. Giovanni 
and Bartolomeo obligated themselves to supply all 
the stone apart from that specified above, including 
stone from Rovigno to be used for the lion of S. 
Marco, stone from Verona, and marble for the figure 
of Justice. They further promised that the work 
would be well polished and fitted together carefully. 
They promised to have the work conveyed to the site 
where it was to be installed at their own risk but at 
the expense of the magistrates. The work was to be 
finished within 18 months for a price stated alterna- 
tively as 1700 and 1600 gold ducats. November 15, 
17, and 18, 1438, Ser Filippo Correr, messer Andrea 
Giulian, and Bertuccio di Giacomello, stonecutter, 
respectively, guaranteed 50 ducats of an advance pay- 
ment of 150 ducats (Lorenzi, 1868: pp. 68 f, doc. 
159; Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 37; translated in D. S. 
Chambers, Patrons and Artists in the Italian Renais- 
sance (Columbia, South Carolina, 1971), pp. 67 ff.). 
In 1439 a second contract stated that the bust of 
S. Marco was to be located in the crowning of the 
portal replacing the lion of S. Marco which was to go 
down below (Fogolari, L’arte, 1930: p. 457, without 
transcription of the document or more precise indica- 
tions; the existence of this document has never been 
verified). January 9, 1440, work began on the portal 
(see the early chronicles quoted by Zanotto, Pal. Duc., 
1, (1842-1853) : “I. Storia della fabbrica," p. 84, n. 
19. (In Venice the new year began on March 1). 
Shortly before October 27, 1441, the figure of 
Justice was installed over the portal of the palace 
(Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 39, n. 1). April 17, 1442, 
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Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon promised the Prov- 
veditori al Sal, Bianco Dolfin, L. Venier, and Vittore 
Pasqualigo, to complete and deliver within one year 
the work for the portal which was still outstanding, 
under penalty of 100 ducats. The Bons promised to 
deliver within three months the summits of the upper 
pinnacles, the three angels which support the half- 
length S. Marco and the stones around the upper 
frontispiece. They promised to deliver within two or 
three months after that the tracery within the arch 
and the other figures. Within a year the remainder 
of the work would be delivered (Lorenzi, 1868: p. 70, 
doc. 162; Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 37). May 20 (or 21), 
1442, the framework of the portal, including its carv- 
ings, cornices, and tabernacles, was in place according 
to the poem entitled "El sommo della condizione e 
stato e principio della città di Vinegia e di suo teni- 
toro" by Jacopo d'Albizzotto Guidi. (V. Rossi, “Ja- 


copo d'Albizzotto Guidi e il suo inedito poema su 


Venezia," Archivio veneto ser. 2, 5, 2 (1893) : p. 414). 
""OP*BARTOLOMETI*" is incised on the original 
architrave of the portal January 27, 1496, the 
Consiglio dei Dieci decided that whenever the Signoria 
chose, Alessandro Leopardi should be obliged to make 
the bronze doors decorated with narratives for the 
Porta della Carta (Paoletti, 1893: 2: p. 267). The 
doors were never commissioned. 


October 5, 1440, Bartolomeo was recorded in 
Venice as a witness (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 16, n. 9). 


March 25, 1442, infirm in body, Giovanni Bon of 
the parish of S. Marcilian made his testament. He 
named Bartolomeo executor. To Bartolomeo Gio- 
vanni left his estate with the exception of 100 ducats 
bequeathed to his wife, Franceschina. His slave, An- 
tonio, was to be freed after working for Bartolomeo 
for ten years. Giovanni ordered that a tomb with two 
or three stone steps be built for him and his descend- 
ants in front of the main entrance of the Madonna 
dell'Oro (Paoletti, 1893 : 1: p. 39, n. 2; Connell, 1976: 
p. 14). Documents of payment for work executed 
in connection with the Morosini Chapel in the Ma- 
donna dell'Orto record Giovanni's name until June 6, 
1443. From August 8, 1443 on, his name is missing 
(Connell, 1976: p. 15). Giovanni probably died 
between those dates. November 12, 1443, Giovanni 
is recorded as having died (Frey-Molè, p. 134, 
doc. 26). 


MOROSINI CHAPEL, MADONNA 
DELL'ORTO, VENICE 
In his testament of April 24, 1441, Marco Morosini 
fu Geronimo of S. Moisé charged his executors, the 
Procuratori di S. Marco de citra, to build and fur- 
nish a memorial chapel for him in the Madonna 
dell'Orto, spending up to 1000 ducats. Morosini died 
at the beginning of May, 1441, and was provisionally 
interred in the cemetery of the church on May 31, 
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1441. The chapel was begun in February, 1442. 
May 18, 1442, 100 ducats were paid in advance to 
Giovanni and Bartolomeo Bon who had been en- 
trusted by the procurators with the execution of the 
stonemasonry for the chapel Vittore Barbaro 4 
mazor and Filippo Correr fu Paolo stood surety. 
June 5, 1443, the two guarantors were freed from their 
obligation since the Bons had supplied work to the 
value of 100 ducats. Giovanni and Bartolomeo had 
already received over 175 ducats in payment. June 
6, 1443, Giovanni and Bartolomeo received an ad- 
vance payment of 76 ducats, 5 soldi for the execution 
of votive tablets, a tomb and other works mentioned 
in a list of terms agreed upon on the previous day. 
Filippo Correr again acted as guarantor. February 6, 
1445, payment to Bartolomeo for about 26 feet of 
altar steps. This represents the last payment to 
Bartolomeo for work relating to the Morosini Chapel. 
For the furnishings of the chapel, including tomb and 
altar, the Bons received a sum total of over 150 
ducats. April, 1445, the tomb was transported to 
the chapel (Connell, 1976: pp. 14 f.). 


S. MARIA DELLA CARITA, VENICE 


April 29, 1442, Don Agostino, a canon of S. Maria 
della Carità and prior of the church from 1445, 
recorded that Bartolomeo Bon received an advance 
payment of 50 ducats for two windows for the new 
church of the Carità (Fogolari, Arch. ven., 1924: 
pp. 96, 65). Construction of the new church com- 
menced at the beginning of December, 1441 (ibid., 
pp. 95 ff.). November 19, 1442, one window was 
installed (tbid., p. 97). January 31, 1443; February 
17, 1443; March 25, 1443, Bartolomeo was paid a 
total of 35 ducats, 18 soldi for windows for the 
facade of the church (ibid., p. 97). March 4, 1443, 
Bartolomeo was paid 10 ducats, 2 lire, 10 soldi for 
work which was not specified but which was probably 
connected with the facade windows (ibid. p. 97). 
The windows of the facade were completed by June 
1, 1443, when porters were paid for transporting 
them and when Bartolomeo declared that he had re- 
ceived everything due him for their execution (:b1d., 
p.97). 

June 29, 1442, Bartolomeo received an advance pay- 
ment of 26 ducats, 1 lira for the main portal of the 
church (tbid., p. 96). July 14, 1442; July 19, 1442; 
August 18, 1442; September 1, 1442, Bartolomeo re- 
ceived payments totaling 24 ducats for the main portal 
(?bid., p. 96). August 4, 1442; August 24, 1442; 
septmber 16, 1442, Bartolomeo was paid a total of 
18 ducats for work which was not specified but which 
was probably connected with the main portal (ibid., 
pp. 96 £.). September 16, 1442, workers were paid 
10 ducats for installing the main portal (?b:d., p. 97). 
september 30, 1442; October 6, 1442; November 
17, 1442, Bartolomeo was paid a total of 12 ducats for 
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the portal (?b:d., p. 97). June 1, 1443, Bartolomeo 
declared that he had received everything due him for 
the execution of the portal (ibid., p. 97). March 20, 
1445, red Veronese marble for the portal was trans- 
ported to the church (?b:d., p. 100). February 20, 
1447, the rest of the door was transported to the 
church (2b:d., p. 100). June 4, 1449, money was dis- 
bursed for a barge, porters, sand, lime, linseed oil, 
nails, and lead for the door (ibid., p. 102). The 
linseed oil may have been used for the painting of the 
Coronation of the Virgin above the outside door, for 
which Ercole del Fiore was paid in October of 1449 
(see below). June 15, 1449, Bartolomeo was paid 
150 ducats for the completion of the door (ibid., 
p. 102). March 30, 1450, Bartolomeo was paid 26 
ducats for the stairs in front of the main portal 
(1bid., p. 103). 

June 1, 1443, Bartolomeo was paid 20 ducats for 
the oculus in the facade of the church. It was to be 
modeled on that of the Madonna dell'Orto and was 
to be executed at the sculptor's expense for 120 ducats 
(ibid., p. 97). July 19, 1443; August 11, 1443; 
October 16, 1443, Bartolomeo was paid a total of 
22 ducats, 2 lire, 6 soldi for the oculus (?bid., pp. 97 f). 
July 28, 1443; September 4, 1443; September 10, 
1443; September 21, 1443; September 29, 1443; 
October 7, 1443, Bartolomeo received payments total- 
ing 56 ducats, 9 lire, 12 soldi for work which was 
not specifed but was probably connected with the 
oculus (?b:d., pp. 97 f.). September 10, 1443, part 
of the oculus was transported to the site of the church 
(tbid., p. 98). October 16, 1443, the oculus was 
finished (?bid., p. 98). October 16, 1443, Don 
Agostino settled all his accounts with Bartolomeo who 
had so far received a total of 310 ducats for his work 
(ibid., p. 98). October 17, 1443, the rest of the 
oculus was transported to the church (ibid., p. 98). 

December 9, 1443, Don Fulgentio donated 10 ducats 
for the Coronation of the Virgin for the lunette of 
the portal, for which he promised to pay (ibw., p. 94). 
December 9, 1443; March 29, 1444; April 21, 1444, 
Bartolomeo was paid 10, 20, and 10 ducats, respec- 
tively, for the Coronation of the Virgin (ibid., pp. 
98 f.). September 12, 1444, the Coronation of the 
Virgin was transported to the church (?b:d., p. 99). 
september 13, 1444, Bartolomeo received the final 
payment of 5, out of 50, ducats which the Coronation 
had cost (?b:d., p. 99). October 16, 1449, Ercole del 
Fiore was paid 15 ducats, 1 lira, 8 soldi for painting 
the Coronation of the Virgin (1bid., p. 102). 

December 14, 1443, Bartolomeo was paid 20 ducats 
for one out of three windows on either flank of the 
church. The window was to be finished by February 
(ibid., p. 98). June 6, 1444; August 10, 1444; 
October 14, 1444, Bartolomeo was paid for two win- 
dows, one window and two windows, respectively, 
at 20 ducats per window (ibid., p. 99). 
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January 14, 1444; February 3, 1444; April 16, 
1444; April 21, 1444, Bartolomeo was paid a total 
of 33 ducats for the portal on the left flank of the 
church and its stairs (ibid., pp. 98 f.). March 7, 
1444, Bartolomeo was paid 10 ducats for unspecified 
work, which may have been connected with the portal 
and stairs (?bid., p. 99). March 10, 1444, the stairs 
were transported to the church (ibid., p. 99). Sep- 
tember 12, 1444, the door was transported to the 
church (ibid., p. 99). September 26, 1444, Bar- 
tolomeo received 20 ducats and settled his accounts 
with Don Agostino for the portal and the stairs. 
(1b1d., p. 99). 

July 16, 1445, after a lapse of 9 months, Bartolomeo 
received a payment of 17 ducats, 3 lire and settled 
his accounts with Don Agostino (ibid., p. 100). 

September 4, 1445, Bartolomeo was commissioned 
to make two statues of St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
with his own hands. They were to be finished within 
a year. On the same day Bartolomeo was paid 
50 ducats (ibid., p. 100). February 20, 1447, the 
statues of SS. Augustine and Jerome were trans- 
ported to the church (ibid., p. 100). 

May 15, 1446; September 10, 1446; August 15, 
1447, Bartolomeo was paid a total of 62 ducats, 3 
lire, 9 soldi for making and transporting brackets 
and tie-beams. Thirty-eight of the brackets were in- 
tended for the side walls of the church (:?b:d., 
p. 100). | 

August 16, 1447, Bartolomeo was paid 60 ducats 
for 3 pinnacles at 20 ducats each (tbid., p. 100). May 
23, 1448, the pinnacles and other work in stone were 
brought to the church (tbid., p. 101). July 8, 1448, 
Bartolomeo received 99 ducats, 3 lire, 9 soldi of which 
30 ducats were in payment for a God the Father 
destined for the summit of the church ; 20 ducats, for 
one pinnacle and the rest for slabs to go above the 
frontispiece (tbid., p. 101). July 26, 1448, Bar- 
tolomeo was paid 2 ducats for carved foliage for the 
top of the frontispiece (ibid., p. 101). 

May 3, 1450, Bartolomeo was paid 100 ducats in 
connection with the construction of the apse. This was 
to be the seat of religious observances of the Scuola 
Grande della Carità which was contributing money 
towards its construction and decoration (Paoletti, 
1893: 1: p. 92, doc. 24). May 16, 1450, Bartolomeo 
was paid 8 ducats for one piece of marble for the 
chapels (Fogolari, Arch. ven., 1924: p. 102). Septem- 
ber 4, 1450, Bartolomeo was paid 100 ducats for stone 
for making the archivolts of the chapels (?b:d., p. 103). 
December 21, 1450, Bartolomeo was paid 16 ducats 
for stone for the high altar (?bid., p. 103). February 
26, 1451, Bartolomeo was paid 25 ducats, 3 lire for 
stairs and for stone for the foundation of the chapels 
(ibid., p. 103). July 24, 1451, Bartolomeo was 
paid 212 ducats for having completed all work on 
the pilasters and archivolts of the chapels (:5:d., 
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p. 103). March 24, 1452, Bartolomeo was paid 192 
ducats for the completion of 6 windows for the apse 
and all other work he had done for the church up to 
that day (?b:d., p. 103). March 29, 1452, Bartolomeo 
was paid 2 ducats, 10 soldi for two monograms of 
Christ and two insignia of the Carità which were 
inserted in the pilasters of the apse (?b:d., p. 104). 
May 23, 1452, Bartolomeo was paid 20 ducats, 4 lire, 
6 soldi for the thresholds of the chapels (15:d., p. 104). 
August 12, 1452, Bartolomeo was paid 32 ducats, 
12 soldi for the brackets to go above the string- 
courses in the apse and chapels (Ibid., p. 104). Octo- 
ber 10, 1452, Bartolomeo received another payment of 
12 ducats, 4 lire, 6 soldi for 9 brackets as well as 
for figures and other things which he had executed 
(tbid., p. 104). 

Marin Sanudo reported that the “marble Christ 
above the front facade of the church of the Carità” 
fell during the earthquake of March 26, 1511 (Sanudo, 
I diari (Venice, 12, 1886), col. 81). Presumably 
he was referring to the statue of God the Father 
commissioned for the summit of the church. 


November 12, 1443, Giorgio Gif&ich da Sebenico 
was apprenticed to Bartolomeo for 7 years. Giorgio 
was accepted at Sibenik by Giovanni Pribislavlich, 
acting on Bartolomeo's behalf (Frey-Molé, p. 134, 
doc. 26). | 


TOMB OF BARTOLOMEO MOROSINI, 
S. GREGORIO, VENICE 

May 15, 1444, in his testament Bartolomeo Moro- 
sini fu Paolo of the parish of S. Maria del Giglio re- 
quested burial next to his wife in 5. Gregorio. He 
ordered a sarcophagus like the one he had recently 
commissioned from the late Paolo, stonemason of the 
parish of S. Maria del Giglio, which was to have been 
based on the Tomb of Niccoló Vitturi (d. 1423) in 55. 
Giovanni e Paolo. In place of Vitturi's arms, Moro- 
sini's tomb was to contain his own coat of arms and 
that of the Romano family to which his wife belonged 
(Bartolomeo Cecchetti, "Dove si trovi ora un'arca 
scolpita da Bartolomeo Buono?" Archivio veneto 31 
(1886) : pp. 479 f.). August 9, 1444, Morosini died 
(the inscription on Morosini's tomb read: CLAR.MI 
DNI BARTHOLOMEI MAVROCENO HONO- 
RABILIS S.T MARCI PROC. Q. MAG. MILI- 
TIS D. PAVLI ET EIVS VX. Q. OBYT 9. AVG. 
1444; it is recorded by Cicogna, Delle inscrizioni, 1 
(1824) : p. 259, no. 2). February 6, 1445, Morosini's 
executors, the Procuratori di S. Marco de citra, paid 
Bartolomeo 2 lire di grossi or 20 ducats for the tomb 
(Cecchetti, Arch. ven., 1886: p. 480). January 21, 
1446, Bartolomeo received the same amount for the 
rest of his work (ibid., p. 480). September 16, 1467, 
Master Guido Bianco Veneziano, stonemason, was 
paid 28 ducats for making the tomb (Paoletti, 1893: 
1: p. 4, n. 7; Connell, 1976: p. 15 gives the amount 
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of his payment as 29 ducats). February 28, 1468, 
the tomb was transported to S. Gregorio (Paoletti, 
1893: 1: p. 4, n. 7; Connell, 1976: p. 15 gives the 
date of its delivery as January, 1468). March 26, 
1468, the procurators spent 57 lire on the comple- 
tion of the tomb (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 4, n. 7). The 
tomb is lost. 


MADONNA AND CHILD, LOGGIA 
COMUNALE, UDINE 

June 11, 1448, Master Bartolomeo dalle Cisterne, 
the capomaestro of the Loggia Comunale, reported 
to the council of Udine that he had made an agreement 
in Venice with the master of the portal of the Ducal 
Palace concerning the making of a statue of the Virgin 
holding the Christ Child in her right arm, and the 
castle of Udine in her left arm, for a price of 50 gold 
ducats, providing that the contract received the 
approbation of the commune. The matter was con- 
sidered and the contract was confirmed by the coun- 
cil (Joppi-Occioni-Bonaffons, Cenni, 1877, pp. 57 f, 
doc. 8). 


HOSPITAL OF S. MARIA DELLA SCALA, VENICE 


June 28, 1413, in her testament India Formento 
provided that her houses at S. Biagio be converted 
into the Hospital of S. Maria della Scala, a lodging- 
house for male pilgrims on their way to and from the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. In 1451 India For- 
mento's executors, the Procuratori di S. Marco de 
citra, paid Bartolomeo Bon a sum total of 56 lire, 
11 soldi for 7 windows of live stone, one window 
latch, 8 window sills, and other pieces of masonry. 
December 10, 1451, the mason, Antonio, was paid for 
fetching the stone (Connell, 1976, p. 16). 


June 29, 1453, Bartolomeo Bon and ser Pantaleone 
di Paolo were among four arbiters chosen by Dona- 
tello. Along with four arbiters chosen by Giovanni 
Antonio, the son and heir of Erasmo da Narni, called 
Gattamelata, they were asked to settle the dispute 
which had arisen between the two parties concerning 
the price of the equestrian monument of the Gatta- 
melata. At Venice the arbiters stipulated that both 
parties were to live up to the terms of the settlement 
under penalty of 200 ducats and that Donatello was 
to spend the month of September in placing the 
horse and rider on the pedestal at the expense of 
Gattamelata's estate. July 3, 1453, having inspected 
the monument, having calculated the money which 
Donatello was likely to have spent on the bronze 
and the time it had taken him to make the model 
and cast and clean the bronze, and having considered 
the talent and mastery involved in its execution, at 
Padua the arbiters set the price of the work at 1650 
ducats, less the money already paid to Donatello. 
October 21, 1453, at Venice the secretaries of Gio- 
vanni Antonio were enjoined to pay Donatello the 
amount still due him by the end of November (Carlo 
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Milanesi, “Della statua equestre di Erasmo da Narni 
detto il Gattamelata,” Archivio storico italiano ser. 2, 
2, 1 (1855): pp. 55 ff; see also H. W. Janson, The 
Sculpture of Donatello (Princeton, N. J., 1957), pp. 
1521.5; 


July 22, 1458, Bartolomeo offered a gift of money 
for the making of the ceiling of the Scuola Grande 
della Misericordia of which he was a member (Pao- 
letti, 1893: 1: p. 55). 


MAIN PORTAL OF SS. GIOVANNI 
E PAOLO, VENICE 

April 24, 1459, Bartolomeo was paid 403 lire for 
his work on the portal of SS. Giovanni e Paolo (Gallo, 
Atti Ist. ven., 1961-1962: p. 202, doc. 1.) Money 
had been collected for the portal between September 
20, 1458, and April 17, 1459 (ibid., p. 201, doc. 1). 
September 5, 1459, the eight marble columns on either 
side of the opening were brought from Torcello (tbid., 
p. 201, doc. 1). February 2, 1460, Bartolomeo 
received 186 lire as the final payment of his salary 
for the portal of the church (?b:d., p. 202, doc 1). 
Bartolomeo received 589 lire out of a total of 1452 
lire recorded as having been spent on the portal. 
He participated in its construction only up to, and 
including, the capitals. The base was worked by 
Jacopo in 1458; the cable moldings were carved by 
Antonio and Marino in 1458; the festoon was exe- 
cuted by Master Luca between 1462 and 1463; the 
frieze was carved by Domenico Fiorentino in 1462; 
the cornice was carved by Lorenzo, stonemason, in 
1463 (1bid., p. 202, doc. 1). 


MAIN PORTAL OF THE MADONNA 
DELL'ORTO, VENICE 

June 21, 1460, contract between Bartolomeo and 
Giacomo Arnoldi, governor of the Scuola di S. Maria 
e S. Cristoforo (which had its seat in the church of 
the Madonna dell'Orto), and its members for the con- 
struction of the main portal of the Madonna dell'Orto. 
A drawing of the portal was in the possession of the 
scuola. The patrons stated that they wished the 
saints changed so that the portal might contain a fig- 
ure of St. Christopher at the summit, a Madonna in 
the middle and other carvings as in the drawing. 
For the work and installation, which was to be done 
at the sculptor's expense, Bartolomeo was to receive 
250 ducats. However, of that payment, Bartolomeo 
had himself to collect 125 ducats from the then pro- 
vost of the Madonna dell'Orto, who was obligated to 
pay him within two years. Bartolomeo was to receive 
40 ducats then (he actually received his advance only 
a month later), and the remainder of 125 ducats, 
from time to time. The work was to be finished 
within 15 months. If the work was not finished within 
that limit, Bartolomeo was obliged to donate to the 
scuola 50 ducats. If the scuola did not recompense 
him, or did not do so punctually, then he was not 
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obligated to pay the penalty of 50 ducats (Gallo, 
Atti Ist. ven., 1961-1962: p. 203, doc 2). July 13, 
1460, Bartolomeo received an advance of 50 ducats 
(ibid., p. 203, doc. 3). October 12, 1460, Bartolomeo 
received a payment of 31 lire (6 lire, 4 soldi = 1 
ducat) from the scuola (ibid., p. 204, doc. 3). Octo- 
ber 19, 1460, the Frati Umiliati of the convent of 
the Madonna dell’Orto promised to pay directly to 
Bartolomeo as part of his remuneration the 125 ducats 
which the convent owed the school (tbid., pp. 198 f.). 
January 11, 1461, the 775 lire which Bartolomeo was 
to receive from the Frati Umiliati was paid (ibid., 
p. 204, doc. 3). April 1, 1461; April 4, 1461; August 
2, 1461; October 12, 1461, Bartolomeo received pay- 
ments of 50 lire, 43 lire, 62 lire and 62 lire, respec- 
tively, for his work on the door (ibid., p. 204, doc. 
3). Thus, by his death, Bartolomeo had received 
215, out of a stipulated salary of 250, ducats. July 12, 
1461, Bartolomeo was reimbursed for the 31 
lire which he had paid the master mason who had 
installed pieces of the door (tbid., p. 204, doc. 3). 
Payments to this mason from February to August, 
1462, are probably also for walling in the frame ( Con- 
nell, 1976: p. 19). Nevertheless, subsequent pay- 
ments indicate that, at this time, the portal was still 
far from complete. March 11, 1466, the marble col- 
umns were transported to the site (Gallo, Att Ist. 
ven., 1961-1962: p. 204, doc. 3). October 12, 1475, 
Bartolomeo's widow was paid 5 lire for the porters who 
transported the stone of the portal (perhaps the slab 
of prophyry in the lunette) from Bartolomeo's work- 
shop to the church (:b:d., p. 204, doc. 3; Connell, 
1976: p. 19). October 15, 1481, the two columns 
of the portal were erected (Gallo, Atti Ist. ven., 
1961-1962: p. 204, doc. 3). March, 1482, a pay- 
ment of 24 lire, 16 soldi was made for the foliage of 
the door carved by Master Z. di Jacopo, stonecutter 
(ibid., p. 204, doc. 3). March 1, 1483, Master Jacopo, 
stonecutter, was paid 15 ducats for leading in all 
the pieces of stone; Master Bartolomeo, mason, was 
paid 14 ducats for installing the work; a painter 
was paid 1 ducat for painting the staff of St. 
Christopher (1bid., p. 204, doc. 3). March 1, 1483, 
the remainder of ser Z. di Jacopo's salary—34 lire, 
2 soldi—was paid him (:b:id., p. 204, doc. 3). 


June 14, 1462, Bartolomeo was paid 34 ducats for 
17 feet of gutter for the church of the Madonna dell’ 
Orto (Connell, 1976, p. 19). 


CA' DEL DUCA, VENICE 


In 1456, following the Peace of Lodi, the palace at 
S. Polo which had belonged to the condottiere, Gatta- 
melata, was granted by the Venetian government to 
Duke Francesco Sforza to serve as the private ducal 
residence in Venice. From 1458 efforts were made 
on Sforza's behalf to exchange it for one more suit- 
able on the Grand Canal. Meanwhile, by 1457 Andrea 
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di Giorgio Cornaro had begun construction of a house, 
now known as the Ca' del Duca, on the Grand Canal 
at S. Samuele (Greppi, Arch ven., 1913: pt. 2: pp. 
339 ff.). July 26, 1460, Melchiorre da Corsico re- 
ported to the duke that Marco Cornaro, brother of 
Andrea banished in 1457, had offered to exchange 
his house on the Grand Canal, then under construc- 
tion, for the duke's house at S. Polo. The difference 
in value between the two houses could be made up 
by yearly payments from the duke drawn from the 
taxes on defaults; the precise terms might be agreed 
upon later. Cornaro had claimed that the cost of 
finishing the palace according to his design would 
amount to approximately 6,000 ducats which he was 
willing to advance the duke (Beltrami, 1900: p. 19). 
Apparently, negotiations for the exchange of houses 
had already begun by July 1459 (Greppi, Arch. ven., 
1913: pt. 2: p. 343). August 5, 1460, Marco Cornaro 
described to the duke the projected plan and eleva- 
tion of the finished palace. The articulation of the 
waterfront facade was to resemble that of the Fondaco 
dei Turchi with a central arcade of enormous marble 
columns flanked by lateral towers faced with diamond- 
shaped blocks of stone. The palace was to have a 
large cortile, an orchard, and a piazza in front of 
the landward entrance, and was to be large enough 
to lodge 600 people (Beltrami, 1900: pp. 20, 55 f.). 
October 27, 1460, the Milanese ambassador, Antonio 
Guidobono, informed Francesco Sforza of the evalua- 
tion of the two houses at S. Samuele and S. Polo by 
Master Paolo, chief of all the work at S. Marco, and 
Bartolomeo Bon, foremost stonecarver in Venice (tbid., 
p. 22). (Master Paolo is probably to be identified 
with the Paolo who was foreman carpenter for the 
Provveditori al Sal from 1443 to 1465: Connell, 1976, 
p. 21). November 22, 1460, Guidobono communi- 
cated to the duke the substance of the final agreement 
with Marco Cornaro. As part of the sale contract, 
Sforza was to receive from Cornaro a loan of 10,000 
ducats as well as an advance of 7,000 ducats intended 
for the completion of the palace, in addition to the 
credit for the difference between the value of the two 
houses (Beltrami, 1900: p. 22). December 22, 1460, 
Guidobono urged that Filarete or someone else be 
sent in order to make a model of the palace according 
to the design of Cornaro to be shown to the duke. 
Guidobono recommended that Sforza employ at 
the site a young man able to write who might super- 
vise the work. He also suggested that carpenters, 
stonemasons, and masons be sent from Milan to super- 
vise and work. He admonished the duke to negotiate 
their salaries before their departure. Thus the duke 
would save a third of the cost of labor, for in Venice, 
Guidobono explained, salaries were very high—per- 
haps double and at least a third more than they were 
in Milan. Guidobono counseled that, if the duke 
wanted the building finished according to the plans of 
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Marco Cornaro, the two masters who were then in 
charge of the work, be retained, at least for a time. 
They were the best and most highly esteemed masters 
in Venice, reported Guidobono. He marveled that 
they did no work themselves but only supervised and 
designed and arranged the marbles, and that in spite 
of this each received 150 ducats per year. But with- 
out their design, he concluded, what had been begun 
could not be executed properly (ibid., p. 23). De- 
cember, 1460, as Sforza's proxy, Guidobono stipulated 
the contract for the acquisition of the Ca' del Duca 
and another for the sale of the house at S. Polo. 
The difference in value between the Ca' del Duca, 
estimated at 20,000 ducats, and the house at S. Polo, 
estimated at 12,000 ducats, was to be paid by the 
. duke in five annual installments of 1,600 ducats each, 
starting on January 1, 1463 (bid. pp. 23 f.). 
January 4, 1461, Sforza promised Guidobono to send 
someone soon to record the design of the palace. 
After that, the duke would see to whatever was 
necessary for its construction and would send some 
workmen from Milan to Venice since the market was 
more advantageous at home (ibid., p. 25). January, 
1461, through lengthy legal proceedings the sale of 
the Ca’ del Duca was finally realized (1bid., p. 26). 
January 15, 1461, Sforza announced to his ambassador 
that Master Benedetto Ferrini da Firenze, engineer, 
had been sent to Venice. Sforza wished Guidobono 
to show him the house very thoroughly so that he 
would be able to record its design accurately (1bid., 
p. 27). January 16, 1461, Sforza advised Guidobono 
that Benedetto was to make a model in relief as 
well as a drawing on paper. But Sforza also wished 
to procure the design of the palace which Andrea 
Cornaro had had made as well as any others which 
Marco Cornaro might have commissioned, in order 
to supplement the model and drawing by Benedetto 
(1bid., p. 27). January 22, 1461, Benedetto Ferrini 
arrived in Venice and immediately inspected the Ca' 
del Duca in the presence of Guidobono, Marco Cor- 
naro and the two principal masters of the palace 
(ibid., p. 29). January 26, 1461, Guidobono informed 
the duke that Benedetto had sent the drawing of the 
palace. Guidobono observed that, in the drawing, 
the front facade especially was not perpendicular to 
the rest of the house because the structure followed 
the curving boundary of the canal in order to exploit 
every bit of terrain. In his opinion this defect was 
hardly noticeable. On the other hand, correcting it 
would involve remaking the foundations—an im- 
mensely expensive undertaking in Venice (ibid., pp. 
29 f.). January 26, 1461, Benedetto advised the ducal 
secretary, Giovanni Simonetta, that he had sent one 
drawing of the foundations of the house and had had 
the two models started. Their cost, he estimated, at 
at least 25 ducats since in Venice masters were paid 
double what they received at home. What would 
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seem in the drawing badly arranged, he wrote, was 
the fault of the engineers who advised Andrea Cor- 
naro poorly. Ferrini asked the secretary to inform 
the duke that he intended to omit the drawing on 
paper (presumably of the elevation) since the model 
would be entirely painted (1bid., p. 30). January 30, 
1461, Benedetto informed the duke that one drawing 
of the house had been sent him, that a model showing 
what the house then looked like was finished, but that 
the other model showing the house as it should be had 
only been begun. Ferrini complained that he had to 
guess at the final appearance of the house since Andrea 
Cornaro was away and he was dependent upon the 
information of the masters who began it and who knew 
little about building. Moreover, the master carver 
who had the design of the front fagade and who 
showed it to him when he first arrived, would not 
show it to him again, in spite of the insistence of the 
Milanese ambassador, because he wished to have for 
himself the honor and use of it. Ferrini promised to 
complete the third model by February 7 nonetheless 
and to send it to the duke by ship (tbid., pp. 30 f.). 
January 30, 1461, Guidobono explained to the duke 
that Master Bartolomeo, stonecarver, did not wish 
to give up the extremely beautiful drawing on paper 
that he had made of the facade because it was an 
enormous labor to make and if his idea should be 
understood by others, the work could be finished and 
he would remain penniless. He would not give it up 
unless he were certain that he would be the one to 
finish the work as he began it. He wanted to write 
to the duke in explanation, and if the duke would deign 
to reply, he would succeed in getting Bartolomeo to 
give up the drawing. In spite of being unable to pro- 
cure the drawing, Ferrini would be able to finish the 
model showing the house as it was to be completed 
since he, as well as Guidobono himself, had seen Bar- 
tolomeo’s drawing several times (tbid., pp. 31 f.). 
February 9, 1461, Guidobono advised the duke that 
both models were finished and would be placed on 
board ship. He had paid for the models—an expense 
of about 5 ducats (ibid., p. 32). March 7, 1461, 
Sforza informed Guidobono of the arrival of the 
models on the previous day. Because he had been 
awaiting them he had made no provisions for the con- 
tinuation of work on the palace. Having received the 
models, the duke intended to have another model made 
which would show the way in which he wished the 
house to be built. That way Sforza defined as the 
modern manner—the way in which one built in Milan 
—and he was certain that it would please everyone 
as a novelty in Venice. He added, however, that the 
fagade on the Grand Canal was to be built in the 
Venetian manner (1bid., pp. 32 f.). March 9, 1461, 
Guidobono replied that, although the duke’s pro- 
jected alteration of its Venetian form would undoubt- 
edly improve the palace, the Venetians preferred their 
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own way of building. Moreover, costs would multiply 
on account of the necessity of adding or changing 
foundations. Nevertheless, whatever the duke pre- 
ferred would be done. Guidobono urged the duke 
that, whatever his decision, he have the palace built— 
that that alone would please the Venetians to whom 
it seemed that the house had been acquired only for 
the sake of the 10,000 ducat loan. Therefore, the 
ambassador exhorted Sforza to give orders to have 
the palace built according to his plan (ibid., pp. 34 f.). 
March 17, 1461, Sforza asked Marco Cornaro to try 
and purchase at a favorable price some small houses 
contiguous to the site of the Ca' del Duca so that the 
palace might be built in the modern manner accord- 
ing to the duke's design (zbid., p. 35). March 24, 
1461, Guidobono informed the duke that, unless Marco 
Cornaro returned, the ambassador might default on 
payment of the expenses of the written contracts and 
proclamations which were to be paid by both parties 
in agreement. The expenses, which might add up to 
approximately 60 ducats, included 10 ducats to each 
of the assessors, Master Paolo, engineer of the 
Signoria and Master Bartolomeo. However, Bar- 
tolomeo might ask less if he were working on the 
house (ibid., p. 35). Although Benedetto Ferrini 
returned to Venice towards the middle of June, 1461 
(ibid., p. 36), no work was done on the building by 
the duke because of severe financial difficulties. A 
vain attempt was made to revoke the sale contract 
by Galeazzo Maria Sforza in 1466, after the death of 
Francesco Sforza (Greppi, Arch. ven., 1913: pt. 2: 
pp. 349 f.). The fifteenth-century portions of the 
building were incorporated into the later fabric. Of 
the palace designed and built by Bartolomeo Bon one 
can still perceive, on the Grand Canal fagade and 
southwest corner, the foundation, the lower portion of 
two colossal columns and the facing a diamante, all in 
Istrian stone. 


February 27, 1458, Bartolomeo stood surety for 
Domenico di Giovanni di S. Zaccaria who, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1458, had undertaken to construct 200 paces 
of piling at Malamocco for the Provveditori al Sal 
( Connell, 1976 : p. 22). 


DUCAL PALACE, VENICE 


september 6, 1463, the Senate approved a motion 
according to which Bartolomeo was to begin work on 
February 20, 1464, or forfeit 200 ducats worth of 
his goods. The document reveals neither the nature of 
the work with which he was charged nor the date on 
which he had been charged by the Provveditori al Sal 
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with doing it. The commission seems to have followed 
the settling of accounts between the Ufficio del Sal, 
on the one hand, and Bartolomeo and Pantaleone di 
Paolo, on the other. The motion reports merely that 
since, in addition to the figures and many other 
works executed, four-fifths of the money dedicated to 
those works had already been disbursed, and since 
the preparations for extending the Ducal Palace along 
the piazza and making a convenient access to the 
newly constructed Sala dello Scrutinio had been 
made in large part, Bartolomeo had been commis- 
sioned to complete whatever remained to be done in 
order that so much worthy work not remain unfinished 
on account of such an insignificant thing. But, though 
he had received a large sum of money, Bartolomeo had 
done nothing. Then in July, 1463, being again 
furnished with money as he had asked, Bartolomeo 
had promised to begin work on February 20, 1464, 
and to continue until the work was finished. But still 
he was prepared to do nothing except circumvent 
the Signoria with clever talk. The Senate therefore 
determined on September 6, 1463, that, if Bartolomeo 
did not begin work on time, he would have to forfeit 
200 ducats, and that the work would have to 
be completed by others considered competent, to be 
paid with the money which Bartolomeo had already 
received for the work and which he would be obli- 
gated to return in its entirety. The Senate further 
provided that the Provveditori al Sal might accept 
no more work from Bartolomeo under a penalty of 
200 ducats. The same penalty would obtain should 
Bartolomeo receive from the Ufficio del Sal any 
money or credit other than what was duly owed him 
for completed work (Lorenzi, 1868, p. 83, doc. 185; 
see also Paoletti, 1893, 1: pp. 40 f.). 


August 8, 1464, Bartolomeo, ill, made his testament. 
As his executors he named his wife, Maria, ser 
Niccolò d'Agnolo, and ser Matteo Nadal. To S. 
Marcilian he bequeathed a sum for the saying of 
prayers for his soul and for the purchase of a missal. 
To his wife he left 100 ducats plus the value of her 
dowry. To his daughter Soperiana he left the re- 
mainder of her dowry. The rest of his estate was to 
pass to his daughter Castoria for the duration of her 
life. He charged that at her death, his estate was to 
be divided between Soperiana's sons and the chapter 
of S. Marcilian. Should Soperiana not bear any 
sons, Bartolomeo's estate was to pass in its entirety to 
the chapter of S. Marcilian (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 41; 
Connell, 1976; p. 22). By April 28, 1467, Bartolomeo 
was dead (Paoletti, 1893: 1: p. 41). 
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Bon, Soperiana, daughter of B. Bon, 
68, 77 

Bon, Stefano di Nicoló: Venice, Ducal 
Palace, Porticato della Carta, 49f; 
Scuola di S. Marco, 23 

Bon, workshop of Giovanni and Bar- 
tolomeo, 65ff 

Borromei, Borromeo, Tomb of, by 
Matteo Raverti, Venice, S. Elena, 66 

Borromeo, Giovanni, Tomb of, by. 
Filippo Solari and Andrea da Carona, 
Isola Bella, 8 

Bregno, Antonio, 39, 42, 43, 44, 48, 53, 
57 

Buora, Giovanni 23 

Buranello, Antonio, 69 

Buttazzon, G., engravings of Vurtues, 
formerly Venice, Scuola Vecchia 
della Misericordia, 17 n. 47, figs. 22, 23 


Calendario, Filippo, 11 n. 29 

Capello, Vittore, Tomb of, Venice, S. 
Elena, 25 n. 69, 63 

Carrer, Sig., 11 n. 32 

Cigola, Catterina, 47 n. 133 

Classical influence, 26f, 40, 45, 53, 67 

Consiglio dei Dieci, 71 

Contarini, Marino, 9, 10, 68, 69 

Cornaro, Andrea, 75, 76 

Cornaro, Marco, 75, 76, 77 

Coronelli, Vincenzo, Singolarità di Vene- 
zia, 34 n. 92 

Corradini, Antonio, 53 n. 160; Venice, 
Ducal Palace, Arco Foscari, Prudence, 
52 

Correr, Filippo, 71, 72 

Cristofolo, apprentice of G. Bon, 69 

Curim, partner of B. Bon, 69 


Dalmatia, 63 

Dolfin, Bianco, 71 

Domenico di Giovanni, 77 

Domenico Fiorentino, stonemason, 74 
Donatello, 45, 63, 67 


Works: Florence, Campanile, 
Prophets, see Donatello, Works: 
Florence, Museo  dell'Opera del 
Duomo; Museo dell’Opera_ del 


Duomo, Cantoria, 63; Prophets, 35; 
Museo dell'Opera di S. Croce, St. 
Louis, 35; Or San Michele, St. Louis, 
see Donatello, Works: Museo dell’ 
Opera di S. Croce; S. Lorenzo, Old 
Sacristy, bronze doors, 63; Padua, 
Piazza del Santo, Gattamelata, 7 n. 3, 
74 

Dubrovnik, St. Francis, pulpit (Vene- 
tian school), 22, fig. 24 

Duca, Bartolomeo di Domenico, 23 
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Emancipation of sons, 9 

Erasmo da Narni, called il Gatta- 
melata, 75 

Ercole del Fiore, 62, 72 


Fadiga, Vincenzo, 62 n. 173 

Fancelli, Giuseppe, drawing of the 
Porta della Carta, 34 n. 92, 40 

Ferrara, Cathedral, Silvestri Madonna 
(Jacopo della Quercia), 22 

Ferrari, Luigi, Venice, Ducal Palace, 
Porta della Carta, Doge Francesco 
Foscari Kneeling before the Winged 
Lion of St. Mark, 47 

Ferrini da Firenze, Benedetto, 76, 77 

Filarete, Antonio, 75 

Florence, 12, 65, 67; Baptistry, Gates of 
Paradise (Ghiberti), 45, north doors 
(Ghiberti), 12; Bargello, Shrine of 
SS. Protus, Hyacinth and Nemesius 
(Ghiberti), 40; Campanile (formerly), 
Prophets (Donatello), 35; Museo 
dell'Opera del Duomo, Cantoria (Do- 
natello), 63, Prophets (Donatello), 
35; Museo dell’Opera di S. Croce, 
St. Louts (Donatello), 35; Or San 
Michele, Madonna and Child (Nic- 
colo Lamberti), 65 n. 183, (formerly), 
St. Louis (Dontallo), 35; S. Lorenzo, 
Old Sacristy, bronze doors (Dona- 
tello), 63 

Formento, India, 74 

Foscari, Doge Francesco, 37 n. 99, 51; 
Portrait of, from the Porta della 
Carta (B. Bon) 47ff, figs. 54-56; 
Tomb of, Venice, S. Maria dei Frari, 
38, 42, 43, 52, 53 n. 161, 63, 67; 
Annunciation, 25 n. 69; Effigy, 48, 
fig. 57; Virtues, 44f, 57, fig. 53 

Franchetti, Baron Giorgio, 11 n. 32 

Franco, Giacomo, Habiti d’hvoment, 
34 n. 92 

Fulgentio, Don, 72 

Fulgosio, Raffaele, Tomb of, by Pietro 
Lamberti, Padua, S. Antonio, 41, 
fig. 48 


Garzadori, Giambattista Graziano, 27 

Ghiberti, 53 n. 161, 67; terracotta 
reliefs of the Madonna and Child, 
12; trip to Venice, 12; Florence, 
Baptistry, Gates of Paradise, 45; north 
doors, 12; Bargello, Shrine of SS. 
Protus, Hyacinth and Nemesius, 40 

GifCich da Sebenico, Giorgio, apprentice 
of B. Bon, 73 

Gilbert de Voisins, Contessa Maria 
(Fanny Taglioni), 11 n. 32 

Giorgio da Sebenico, 30, 38 n. 104, 43, 66 

Works: Ancona, S. Agostino, 

St. Augustine Displays the Book of 
Truth, 30f, fig. 34; S. Francesco alle 
Scale, portal, 30; St. Clare, 31, fig. 35; 
Sibenik, Cathedral, putti, 30, 36 n. 
96, 36 n. 97; Split, Cathedral, Shine 
of St. Anastasius, Flagellation, 31, 
fig. 36; Saint, 31f, fig. 37; Venice, 
Scuola di S. Marco, St. Mark En- 
throned, 23, 25 n. 69, 27, 29f, 30ff, 
37 n. 100, 66, 67, figs. 29-33 

Giovanni, apprentice of G. Bon, 68, 69 


Giovanni Antonio da Narni, 74 

Giovanni da Francia, 70 

Giovanni di Martino da Fiesole, 39; 
Venice, Ducal Palace, Justice capital, 
12 n. 35, 66; SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Tomb of Doge Tomaso Mocenigo, 66 

Giulian, Andrea, 71 

Giusti del Giardino, Francesco, 47 n. 133 

Giustiniani, Orsato, Tomb of, Venice, 
S. Andrea della Certosa (dispersed), 
27 n. 75, 63 

Gregorio di Allegretto, London, Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Sarcophagus of 
S. Giustina, 64 

Grevembroch, Johannes, Monumenta 
Veneta, 16 n. 46, 17 n. 47, 17 n. 49, 
19 n. 54, 27 n. 75, 29 n. 77, 34 n. 92, 
39 n. 107, 40, 40 n. 111, 41 n. 115, 51 
n. 145, 56, 57, 61 n. 171, 62 n. 175, fig. 
21; Supplimenti alle antichità, 11 n. 29 

Gruato, Domenico, 68 

Guidi, Jacopo d'Albizzotto, 32 n. 91, 49 
n. 136, 71 

Guidobono, Antonio, Milanese am- 
bassador to Venice, 37, 67, 75ff 


Heilbronner, M., 11 n. 32 


International Style, 12, 22, 45, 67 

Isola Bella, Tomb of Giovanni Bor- 
romeo (Filippo Solari and Andrea 
da Carona), 8 

Istria, 69 


Jacobello del Fiore, Venice, Accademia, 
Madonna della Misericordia, 18 n. 53 

Jacomo Padovano, Venice, S. Maria 
dei Frari, Cenotaph of Federigo 
Cornaro, 63 

Jacopo, stonemason, 74 

Jacopo, Master, stonemason, 75 


Lamberti, Niccolò, 65 n. 189; Florence, 
Or San Michele, Madonna and Child, 
65 n. 183 

Lamberti, Pietro, 8, 25 n. 69, 29, 39 n. 
108, 43, 65 n. 189; Padua, S. Antonio, 
Tomb of Raffaele Fulgosio, 41, fig. 
48; Venice, Ducal Palace, Justice 
capital, 12 n. 35, 66; SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, Tomb of Doge Tomaso Mo- 
cenigo, 66 

Lando, Girolamo, 66 n. 191 

Leopardi, Alessandro, 71 

Lombardo, Antonio, Padua, S. Antonio, 
Mnaracle of the Speaking Babe, 27 n. 75 

Lombardo, Pietro, 23, 52, 66, 66 n. 192, 
67; Venice, Ducal Palace, Arco 
Foscari, Charity, 52, 53 

Lombardo, Tullio, 66, 66 n. 192; Venice, 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Tomb of Doge 
Giovanni Mocenigo, 27 n. 75 

London, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Annunciation (B. Bon), Gabriel, 57, 
figs. 69, 71; Virgin Annunciate, 57ff, 
figs. 68, 70, 72; Madonna and Child 
(Florentine school), 63; Madonna 
della Misericordia from the Scuola 
Vecchia della Misericordia (G. Bon), 
13 n. 39, 14 n. 41, 16ff, 26, 29, 32, 34f, 
37, 37 n. 100, 38, 65, 65 n. 183, 66, 
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figs. 10-20; Sarcophagus of S. Gius- 
tina (Gregorio di Allegretto), 64 
Lorenzo, stonemason, 74 
Luca, apprentice of G. Bon, 69 
Luca, stonemason, 74 


Madonna della Misericordia, iconog- 
raphy of, 18ff 

Malipiero, Doge Pasquale, 51, 51 n. 141 

Malipiero, Tomaso, 71 

Manopola, Bartolomeo, Venice, Ducal 
Palace, Arco Foscari, 51 

Mantegna, Andrea, 67; Padua, Eremi- 
tani, Ovetari Chapel, 45, 63; Verona, 
S. Zeno, Altarpiece, 45 

Marcello, Antonio, 71 

Marco d'Amadio, mason, 68 

Margarita, wife of Franceschino Ba- 
rosso, 68 

Mariegola del clero di S. Maria Formosa, 
18 n. 53 

Mariegola della Scuola di S. Maria 
della Misericordia, Venice, Archivio 
di Stato, 18f n. 54, 19f n. 56 

Marino, stonemason, 74 

Master of S. Trovaso, 63 

Melchiorre da Corsico, 75 

Michele, assistant of G. Bon, 69 

Mocenigo, Doge Giovanni, 51; Tomb of, 
by Tullio Lombardo, Venice, SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, 27 n. 75 

Mocenigo, Doge Pietro, 51 

Mocenigo, Doge Tomaso, Tomb of, 
by Pietro Lamberti and Giovanni 
di Martino da Fiesole, Venice, SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, 66. 

Modena, Cathedral, reliefs of S. Gemig- 
nano (Agostino di Duccio), 63 

Molin, Girolamo Ascanio, 47 n. 133 

Morandini, Pio, restoration of Madonna 
and Child, Udine, Loggia Comunale, 
65 n. 187 

Moro, Doge Cristoforo, 51, 53 

Moro, Marco, 71 

Moro-Lin family, 17 n. 46 

Morosini, Bartolomeo, Tomb of, by 
B. Bon and Guido Bianco Veneziano, 
Venice, S. Gregorio (lost), 65, 67, 73f 

Morosini, Marco, 71 

Muses, appearance of, 27 


Nadal, Matteo, 77 

Nanni di Bartolo, 10f, 39, 65 n. 189; 
terracotta reliefs of the Madonna and 
Child, 12; Venice, Ducal Palace, 
Judgment of Solomon, 8, 66 


. Niccolò Bonifacio, mason, 68 


Niccolò d'Agnolo, 77 
Niccolò di Giovanni Fiorentino, 63 


Paccioli Luca, Summa de arithmetica, 
51 n. 144 

Padua, 45, 63, 64, 66, 74; Eremitani, 
Ovetari Chapel (Mantegna et al.), 
45, 63; Piazza del Santo, Gattamelata 
(Donatello), 7 n. 3, 74; S. Antonio, 
Miracle of the Speaking Babe (An- 
tonio Lombardo), 27 n. 75; Tomb of 
Raffaele Fulgosio (Pietro Lamberti), 
41, fig. 48 
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Pantaleone di Paolo, 65 n. 189; attri- 
butions to, 39 n. 108, 53 n. 160, 63, 65 
n. 184; arbitration concerning Dona- 
tello's Gattamelata, 7 n. 3, 74; partner- 
ship with B. Bon, 7 

Work: Venice, Ca’ d'Oro, 7 n. 3; 
Ducal Palace, 7 n. 3, 77; S. Marcilian, 
Corte Nuova, almshouses, 7 n. 3; 
S. Maria della Carità, 7 n. 3 

Paolo, Master, carpenter at S. Marco 
(2), 75, 77 

Paolo, stonemason, 73 

Paolo Veneziano, Venice, private col- 
lection, Madonna della Misericordia, 
18 n. 53 

Parenzo, 51 

Pasqualigo, Vittore, 71 

. Peace of Lodi, 75 

Pian, Giovanni de, engraving of the 
Porta della Carta, 34 n. 92, 40 

Pianton, Pietro, 16f n. 46 

Pieve, 69 

Pirfeto, Marco, Venice, Merceria Oro- 
logio, Madonna della Misericordia, 
19 n. 54 

Pribislavlich, Giovanni, 73 

Procuratori di S. Marco de citra, 70, 71, 
13, 74 

Provveditori al Sal, 32, 50, 51, 53 n. 160, 
71, 75, 77 


Quercia, Jacopo della, Ferrara, Ca- 
thedral, Silvestri Madonna, 22 


Raverti, Matteo, 65 n. 189, 69; Venice, 
S. Elena, Tomb of Borromeo Bor- 
romei, 66 

Rizzo, Antonio, 25 n. 69, 38, 43, 48 n. 
134, 51, 52, 53, 66, 66 n. 192, 67 

Romano family, 73 

Rosso, apprentice of G. Bon, 10f, 68, 69 

Rovigno, 70, 71 


Sabellico, Marc'Antonio, Rerum Vene- 
tarum ab urbe condita, 51 

Sanctis, Giovanni de’, 8 

Sansovino, Jacopo, 43 n. 127 

Sansovino, Francesco, Delle cose notabili, 
7,41 n. 116; Venetia città nobilissima, 
16 n. 45, 17, 20, 25f, 29, 37, 41, 63 

Sanudo, Marin, J diarii, 16 n. 42, 73; 
Vite de’ duchi, 51 n. 141 

Scuola dei Mercanti, 19 

Scuola dei Varotari, 19 n. 55 

Scuola di S. Cristoforo, 8, 30, 68, 74 

Scuola di S. Marco, 23 

Scuola di S. Maria della Carità, 73 

Scuola di S. Maria della Misericordia, 
8, 18, 68, 74; Mariegola, Venice, 
Archivio di Stato, 18f n. 54, 19f n. 56 

Sforza, Duke Francesco, 37, 75ff 

Sforza, Duke Galeazzo Maria, 77 

Sibenik, 73; Cathedral, 30; putti 
(Giorgio da Sebenico), 30, 36 n. 96, 
36 n. 97 

Signolo, Dardi, 70 

Simone da Cusighe, Venice, Accademia, 
Polyptych with scenes from the life 
of St. Bartholomew, 18 n. 53 

Simonetta, Giovanni, secretary to Duke 
Francesco Sforza, 76 
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Solari, Filippo, Isola Bella, Tomb of 
Giovanni Borromeo, 8 

Split, Cathedral, Shrineof St. Anastasius 
(Giorgio da Sebenico), Flagellation, 
31, fig. 36; Saint, 31f, fig. 37 

Stonecarving in Venice, 8, 65f 


Tolentino, 66 

Torcello, 74 

Tree of Jesse, iconography of, 19f 

Trogir, Cathedral, Coronation of the 
Virgin (Niccolò di Giovanni Fioren- 
tino), 30 n. 83 

Tron, Doge Niccolò, 51 


Udine, 65; Loggia Comunale, Madonna 
and Child (shop of B. Bon?), 37 n. 
101, 64f, 67, 74, figs. 76, 77; Museo 
Civico, Arms of Marco Dandolo, 8 n. 4 

Ufficio del Sal, 50, 77 


Valaresso, Paolo, 71 

Vecellio, Cesare, De gli habiti antichi, 
51 n. 146 

Venice, Accademia, 62; Madonna della 
Misericordia (Jacobello del Fiore), 
18 n. 53, Meeting of Doge Ziani with 
Pope Alexander III (Venetian school), 
61 n. 171, Polyptych with scenes from 
the life of St. Batholomew (Simone 
de Cusighe), 18 n. 53, Procession 
of the Relic of the True Cross (Gentile 
Bellini), 40 n. 111, 41 n. 115, 51, 
Sacra Conversazione from S. Giobbe 
(Giovanni Bellini), 34 n. 92; Archivio 
di Stato, Mariegola della Scuola di S. 
Maria della Misericordia, 18 n. 54, 
19f n. 56; Arsenal, Madonna and 
Child from S. Maria delle Vergini, 
8 n. 4; Biblioteca Marciana, 47 n. 
133; Ca’ Barbaro, 68; Ca’ del Duca, 
16 n. 43, 67, 75ff; Ca’ Diedo, Ma- 
donna della Misericordia, 19 n. 55; 
Ca’ d'Oro, 7 n. 2, 9, 10, 16 n. 42, 66, 
68ff, wellhead, 7 n. 2, 9, 10ff, 13f, 
45, 46, 66, 69, figs. 2-5; Ca' Zeno, 70; 
Calle dei Balloni, Madonna della 
Misericordia, 19 n. 54; Campiello 
dei Meloni, Madonna della Miser- 
tcordia, 19 n. 55; Campo S. Maria 
Zobenigo, Madonna della Misericordia, 
19 n. 55; Campo S. Zaccaria, Ma- 
donna and Child Enthroned, 8 n. 4; 
Chiesa delle Eremite, Madonna della 
Misericordia, 20 

Ducal Palace, 7 n. 3, 34, 77, 

Arco Foscari, 38, 49ff, figs. 58, 59, 
60, architecture, 51, 53, 65, 67, 
statuary, 51ff, 53, Arithmetic (B. 
Bon), 52ff, 57, 60, 67, figs. 61, 62, 
Charity (shop of Pietro Lombardo), 
52, 53, Doge Cristoforo Moro Kneeling 
before the Winged Lion of St. Mark 
(lost), 51, Gorgon Warrior, 52, 53, 
Justice (lost), 53, Moro Warrior, 51, 
52, 53, Music, 52, 53, 63, Rhetoric, 
52, 53, 63, St. Mark, 52, 53, 63, 
Camera degli Stucchi, 47, Drunken- 
ness of Noah, 8 n. 4, Judgment of 
Solomon (Nanni di Bartolo and shop), 
8, 66, Justice capital (Pietro Lam- 
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berti and Giovanni di Martino da 
Fiesole), 12 n. 35, 66, Porta della 
Carta (G. and B. Bon and shop), 7 
21, 30, 32, 37, 37 n. 99, 37 n. 100, 41f, 
49, 65, 67, 71, fig. 1, contract, 9, 32, 71, 
Angels, 37, 38, 39, 40, 40 n. 109, 
63, 66, 71, figs. 42, 44, 45, inscription, 
7, 41, 71, Portrait of Doge Francesco 
Foscari, 37 n. 99, 41 n. 116, 47ff, 
figs. 54—56, putti above the arch, 
25 n. 69, 36, 71, figs. 41, 42, putti 
with Foscari arms, 25 n. 69, 35f, 
35f n. 96, 40, fig. 40, St. Mark, 32, 38, 
39, 40 n. 109, 66, 71, fig. 43, Virtues, 
32, 34, 37, 41 n. 116, 66, Charity, 38ff, 
43, 46, 66, fig. 46, Fortitude, 38, 39 n. 
108, 40, 41ff, 48f, 55, 57, 60, figs. 51, 
52, Justice, 21 n. 61, 25 n. 69, 32, 
34ff, 36 n. 97, 37, 38, 71, figs. 38, 39, 
Prudence, 38, 39 n. 108, 40f, 43, 46, 
fig. 47, Temperance, 38, 39 n. 108, 40, 
41ff, 48, 49, 55, 57, 60, 66, figs. 49, 
50, Winged Lion of St. Mark (lost), 
41 n. 116, 47, 71, Winged Lion of St. 
Mark (Luigi Ferrari), 47, Porticato 
della Carta, 49, 50, 51, 53, Sala dello 
Scrutinio, 77; Scala dei Censori, 41, 
Scala dei Giganti, 53 n. 160, Scala 
Foscara, 51 

Fondaco dei Turchi, 75; Fonda- 
mento dello Squero, Madonna della 
Masericordia (lost), 19 n. 55; Hospital 
of S. Maria della Scala, 66, 74; Ma- 
donna dell'Orto, 71, 72, 74, convent 
of Frati Umiliati, 75, facade, 8, 66; 
portal (B. Bon et al.), 61, 67, 74f, 
fig. 73, statuary, 25 n. 69, St. Chris- 
topher, 37 n. 100, 74, 75, Virgin 
Annunciate, 61, fig. 74, gutter, 75, 
Morosini Chapel (G. and B. Bon), 
71f; Malamocco, 77; Merceria 
Orologio, Madonna della Misericordia 
(Marco Pirfeto), 19 n. 54, tondi with 
the Madonna della Misericordia, 19 n. 
54; Museo Civico Correr, Madonna 
della Misericordia, 18 n. 53; Museo 
dell'Opera del Palazzo Ducale, archi- 
trave from the Porta della Carta, 41, 
Portrait of Doge Francesco Foscari 
(B. Bon), 47ff, figs. 54-56; private 
collection, Madonna della | Maseri- 
cordia (shop of Paolo Veneziano), 
18 n. 53 

S. Alvise, St. Louis (B. Bon), pp. 
55ff, 67, figs. 63—67, relief of St. Louis, 
56 n. 162; S. Andrea della Certosa. 
Tomb of Orsato Giustiniani (dis- 
persed), 27 n. 75, 63; S. Elena, 
Tomb of Vittore Capello, 25 n. 69, 63, 
Tomb of Borromeo Borromei (Mat- 
teo Raverti), 66; SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, portal (B. Bon et al.), 67, 74, 
Tomb of Doge Giovanni Mocenigo 
(Tullio Lombardo), 27 n. 75, Tomb 
of Doge Tomaso Mocenigo (Pietro 
Lamberti and Giovanni di Martino 
da Fiesole), 66, Tomb of Niccolò 
Vitturi (lost), 73; S. Gregorio, 16 n. 
42, 66 n. 191, Tomb of Bartolomeo 
Morosini (B. Bon and Guido Bianco 
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Veneziano) (lost), 65, 67, 73f; S. 
Marcilian, 77; Corte Nuova, alms- 
houses, 7 n. 3, 70; S. Marco, 50, 53, 
Altarpiece of the Mascoli Chapel, 
8 n. 4, fagade, 66, 67, Charity, 12 n. 
33; waterspout figure, 38; S. Maria dei 
Frari, Cornaro Chapel, Cenotaph of 
Federigo Cornaro (Jacomo Pado- 
vano), 63, Madonna and Child En- 
throned, 8 n. 4, main portal, Madonna 
and St. Francis, 8, Tomb of Doge 
Francesco Foscari, 38, 42, 43, 52, 
53 n. 161, 63, 67, Annunciation, 
25 n. 69, Effigy, 48, fig. 57, Virtues, 
44f, 57, fig. 53; S. Maria della Carità, 
7 n. 3, 16 n. 42, 65, 66, 67, 72f, 
Coronation of the Virgin (shop of 
B. Bon), see Venice, S. Maria della 
Salute, God the Father (shop of B. 
Bon) (lost), 73, portal (shop of B. 
Bon), 61f, SS. Augustine and Jerome 
(B. Bon) (lost), 37, 73; S. Maria 
della Misericordia, 13 n. 38; S. Maria 
della Salute, Coronation of the Virgin 
(shop of B. Bon), 40 n. 109, 57 n. 
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169, 61ff, 66, 72, fig. 75; S. Maria 
delle Vergini, Madonna and Child 
(formerly), 8 n. 4; S. Michele in 
Isola, Madonna and Child, 27 n. 75 

Scuola dei Varotari (formerly), 
Madonna della Misericordia, 19 n. 
55; Scuola di S. Cristoforo (formerly), 
Madonna della Misericordia, 19 n. 
55; Scuola di S. Marco, 16 n. 42, 23, 
65, facade, 25, portal (G. Bon), 23, 
25, 70, main portal, fig. 25, sculpture, 
37 n. 100, Charity (G. Bon), 23, 25ff, 
32, 34f, 36, 36 n. 97, 37, 37 n. 100, 
38, 40, 47, 53, 66, 67, figs. 26, 27, 
St. Mark Enthroned (Giorgio da 
Sebenico), 23, 25 n. 69, 27, 29f, 30ff, 
37 n. 100, 66, 67, figs. 29-33; Scuola 
di S. Maria della Misericordia, Corte 
Nuova, Madonna della Misericordia, 
8 n. 4, 14 n. 41, 19 n. 54, Scuola 
Nuova, 16, 16 n. 44, 16 n. 46, Ma- 
donna della Misericordia, 19 n. 54, 
portal (formerly), fig. 21, Scuola 
Vecchia, 13 n. 38, 14ff, 16, 65, 68, 
Angels (B. Bon), 13f, 21f, 45, 66, 
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figs. 6-9, Angels (G. Bon) (lost), 
17, fig. 21, ceiling, 74, Madonna della 
Misericordia (G. Bon), see London, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Virtues 
(G. Bon) (lost), 17, 26, figs. 21-23; 
Seminario Patriarcale, 62; Traghetto 
di S. Felice, Madonna della Maseri- 
cordia (lost), 19 n. 55 

Venier, L., 71 

Verona, 66, 71; S. Zeno, Altarpiece 
(Mantegna), 45 

Vicenza, Museo Civico, Roman draped 
female figure, 26f, 40, 53, fig. 28; 
S. Corona, 26 n. 71, Garzadori 
Chapel, 27; Teatro Berga, 26 

Vido da Canal, 68 

Vitturi, Niccolò, Tomb of, Venice, SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo (lost), 73 


Z. di Jacopo, stonemason, 75 

Zanchanella, Paolo, priest of S. Marci- 
lian, 70 

Zoffredo da Brazza, Guardian Grande 
of the Scuola di S. Marco, 27, 29, 70 

Zuane, Master, mason, 16 n. 44 
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